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FOREWORD 



In Its continuing effort to develop programs which are more responsive 
to local needs, the National Center for the Improvement of Educational 
Systems of the U.S. Office of Education (OE) established six field task 
forces In early 1972 to contribute directly to Its intensified efforts 
to help improve the Nation's school systems and the preparation of the 
people who staff them. These new groups, appropriately called the 
Field Task Forces on Improvement and Reform of American Education, 
represented a major commitment by the OE to involve people, institu- 
tions, and organizations in a continuing appraisal of its existing 
national training programs and in the development of alternative pro- 
gram strategies. 

The creation of the Field Task Forces was a significant step in OE's 
efforts to build more effective mechanisms for utilizing the best of 
the wisdom and experience of its funded training projects and persons 
on the educational firing line. This particular effort built scrongly 
on the work of Task Force 72,^ under the leadership of Dr. Allen 
Schmieder, which directly involved the contributions of over 10,000 
educators in the development of its reports and recommendations. 

The Field Task Forces brought together a national cross-section of 
pacesetters from the major constituencies of American education — teachers. 
State education departments, the community, school administration and 
supervision, higher education, and spokesmen for the basic subjects 
taught in the schools— for a 6-month analysis of the key concepts under- 
lying current training program policies, and more importantly, to help 
develop more effective means for achieving systematic educational 
Improvement and reform. It is hoped that this Important intensive task 
force effort will provide some models for a more systematic and continu- 
ing dialogue between Washington, the Regions, and the American and inter- 
national community regarding the formulation and implementation of 
national education training policy. 

The need for and desirability of such Wi ndows to the Bureaucracy ^ is 
reflected in the enthusiastic response from the Nation to this call to 
action. The Task Forces, whose members were nominated by a wide 
range of education personnel and groups from o£-sponsored progranid and 
projects, included representatives from organizations which collectively 



1 A task force organized in early 1971 by the former Bureau of Educational 
Personnel Development (later National Center for the Improvement of 
Educational Systems and now the Division of Educational Systems Develop- 
ment, Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education) to examine the Impli- 
cations of training complexes, protocol and training materials, the OE- 
conmissloned Elementary Teacher Training Models, and competency-based 
teacher education for educational reform and for future programing 
affecting educational personnel. 

2 Thw title of a publication of the National Advisory Council of Education 
Professions Development which calls for a much greater involvement of 
people in the field in the development of national education program nollcy* 
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have sevetal million members. All major geographic regions and almost 
all racial and ethnic groups were represented In a rich variety of per- 
sonnel embracing such committed leaders as the White House Teacher of 
the Year» the President of the American ^Counseling and Guidance Associa- 
tion, the President of the National Council on Anthropology and Educa- 
tion, the Chairman of the National Conference on English Education, the 
head of t(;e Black Caucus of the National Education Asooclatlon, the 
Director of the Fducatlon Division of the National Conservation Founda- 
tion, the President of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, the Leadership Training Institute Directors, and the Director 
of the Schools Division of the National Science Foundation. In the Field 
Task Forces, too, were to be found classroom teachers, parents, comeiunity 
activists, administrators, and others without formal title who by their 
involvement in training projects displayed a heavy personal stake and a 
deep-seated commitment to change. 

But all of the members who formed vested interest group concerns were 
selected in the hope that their recommendations would reflect their per- 
sonal wisdom as well as the best of the training program viewpoints and 
policies of their groups. 

The Task Forces had three major purposes: (1) tc make recommendations 
regarding how best to use discretionary training funds for the improve- 
ment of the quality of American education, (2) to help develop specific 
training strategies for the improvement of educational systems through 
more effective development of educational personnel, and (3) to ehow the 
way to a more effective communication system between the national Federal 
offices, regional offices. State offices and their constituencies. 

The Field Task Forces completed their respective studies in the Fall of 
1973. Their reports and recommendations reflect their reactions to the 
sta^e of Improvement and reform in American education as it existed at 
that time. Many changes have occurred since then— as a result of steps 
taken by the Administration, by the Congress, and by the educational 
community. Although some of this material is therefore necessarily 
dated, so much of it is still current and useful th£t I feel that these 
reports will prove val*jable not only today but in tho future. Although 
they do not necessarily reflect OE positions and policies, they contain 
the opinions of knowledgeable and dedicated men and women. With this 
in mind, I commend them to you most earnestly. 



Washington, D.C. William L. Smith 

May 1974 Director, Teacher Corps 

(formerly Associate Commissioner 
of the National Center for tf4e 
Improvement of Educational Systems) 
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I . INTRODUCTION 

The report presented herewith represents the consensus of the Adminis- 
tration and Supervision Task Force on School Improvement and Reform. 
It is the result of deliberations extending over a period of a year, 
beginning in May 1972 with a concluding meeting in June 1973. There 
was, however, an interval of approximately 6 months (November 1972 - 
June 1973) during which the group did not meet. 

As one of six such task forces established by the U. S. Office of 
Education (USOE) , we viewed our mission to be that of offering to of- 
ficials of USOE the collective viewpoints of a group of independent 
profefcsional educators regarding appropriate thrusts and emphases in 
the improvement of educational opportunity for America's children and 
youth. 

We were specifically Invited to offer recommendations from the vantage 
points of educational administration and supervision regarding the 
best use of discretionary Federal funds for the improvement of th qual- 
ity of American education. From time to time we were reminded of that 
major task force purpose by OE officials. These officials did not, how- 
ever, attempt to influence the content of our recommendations. For that 
content the members of the task force accept full responsibility. 

The fact that positions stated in this report exceed, or appear to ex- 
ceed, the charge of making recommendations regarding the use of discre- 
tionary Federal funds is due to our conviction that it is impracticable 
to discuss improvement in the Nation's schools except in consideration 
of broad general social and educational issues and concepts. 

Hence, some i>ai.c.j of our discussion may seem exiansive. We hope that 
the expansiveness will be seen as an attempt to explicate, not to evade 
or to obfuscate. 

In the establishment of the Task Force on Administration and Supervision 
consideration was given to maty factors in order to bring together a 
cross section of people representative of these areas of the educational 
enterprise. A listing of the criteria for the selection of task force 
members follows: 

- A wide national geographic spread 

- Culturally different backgrounds 

- Different racial and ethnic backgrounds 

- Participation in a variety of national professional associations 

- Representation from both urban and rural schools 

- Representation from varying levels and types of administrative 

and supervisory responsibility 
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• Central office» school district wide 

• Individual school, full grade range coverage 

• Development, research and planning 

• Federally supported program management 

• Education for exceptional children and youth 

• General day-to-*day school operations 

Some members of the task force were selected by the staff of the Office 
of Education because cf their previous contacts while others were recom-* 
mended by various persons and organizational offices. Consideration du- 
ring the selection process was also given to the inclusion of persons re- 
presenting groups which were not included in the other field task forces • 

The chairman was designated by officials of USOE. 

That members of tills group viewed their mission as highly significant was 
Indicated by the high rate of attendance at the elg^^t meetings, i*ach of 
several days duration. Average attendance was 65 percent. 

Andrew Viscovich, Assistant Superintendent, Oakland, California Unified 
School District, Joined the group for two of its meetings as a participant- 
observer. 

In order to accomplish the mission, it was necessary for the task force 
members who came from highly diverse backgrounds^ to engage in the diffi- 
cult process of developing Into a group, as dlsti ished from a collec- 
tion of individuals. Their accomplishment of this goal is an example of 
the kind of cooperation that Is essential In the educational reform pro* 
cesb 

Organization of the Report 

Following this introductory statement, we present our conclusions and rec* 
ommendatlons. That material, we hope, can stand independently as a basis 
for initiating reform action. 

Part II consists of materials which are explicative. In this part the 
rationale for our position is presented. In the subsections we identify 
the prime beneficiaries of reform, present our view of the regenerative 
school, and delineate the elements of schooling to which, in our judgment, 
attention must be directed in an educational reform strategy. 

Part III presents our view that school administrators and their function- 
ing is the key action target, the sine qua non of educational reform. 

The report is concluded with a brief nonsummary statement. The appendix* 
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es cortsisl ot statements, position papi'is and other materials prepared 
or selected by members ol llu task torce individuilly or as a group. 
These materials represent source documents which proved very valuable in 
focusing our attention and in raising and clarifying issues. 

American education has witnessed too many (;uick, simple answers that have 
been found incompatible with the questions to which tliey are assigned. 
We have seen also attempts to implant the results of theoretical research 
without those results being subjected to the development process which is 
necessary to translate theory into practice. In addition, wt in education, 
in our impatience to improve our effectiveness, have often accepted as 
firm principle the hypothetical pronouncements of those wliose status of 
scholarly authority is based upon little more than the proliferate charact- 
er of their works. 

It is our position that schi>ol reform and improvement must be made of 
••sterner stutf The important work of improving education for American 
children and youth will require more than folklore, facile answers, and 
cleverly couched hunches. We believe that a syrtematically developed 
plan, implemented through an action program based upon the best of educa- 
tional history and the careful examination and application of behavioral 
science, is not only feasible but timtly. 

In our judgment, training for effectiveness will represent the single most 
essential and necessary ingredient. 



II. RKtOMMKNUATIONS OF THE ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 

TASK FORCE 

A Brief Definition 

Educational reform must be a national thrust involving a planned process 
for utilizing local community resources, augmented by Federal assistance, 
to address the local and national priority of making educational systems 
more effective. Reform efforts should aim, where possible, at the elimi- 
nation, or significant reduction of the Impact of various barriers to 
school effectiveness. The key target of planned educational change Is 
the Individual school supported by a school system with a deliberate 
goal of Institutional viability as demonstrated by pupil learning success. 

Reform in American education will require the development and refinement 
of new partnership arrangements among local. State, and Federal govern- 
ments. 

The Need for This Thrust 

The welfare of this Nation requires that schools attain new levels of 
success and that this attainment be more inclusive of the population. Al- 
though a larger proportion of American children and youth is enrolled in 
school than at any other time in our national history, many thousands 
leave school with inadequate sustaining learning skills and with insuffi- 
cient preparation for the transition from school to the work force and 
effective participation in other aspects of the society. Various efforts, 
mostly piecemeal and short-lived, have been made In attacking the problems. 
True, some progress has been made and yet "the more things change the more 
they stay the same." 

Our general and universal goals of education are not being attained because 
of structural, operational, and contextual factors which are identifiable 
as barriers to educational achievement. 

Scope of the Reform Effort 

The need for reform is nationwide and is evident in urban, suburban, and 
rural schools. It is appropriate, therefore, that a program of school 
leform should be available to school systems in all kinds of communities. 

The most pressing need for improved opportunities and achievement is to 
be found in schools serving high ratios and concentrations of the tradl • 
tionaH y denied — the poor, the cultural and racial minorities, and those 
with special organic or functional handicaps. Such schools should there- 
fore receive special priority in local. State, and national support of 
school reform efforts. 
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The Kleroe nts or Featur es of the School That Shoul d Be Involved 

Improvement and reform should eventually involve all aspects uf the school 
operation. However, it would be unwieldy to address all aspects simulta- 
neously at the outset or in the earliest stages of the program. In our 
judgn^ent, the most fruitful approach would involve an initial concern for 
Improving the organization of the school — the system for the delivery of 
the schc I's services. Such an approach resembles organizational devel- 
opment as defined by Gordon Llppitt: the strengthening of those 
processes in organizations which improve the functioning of th* -ed 
system so as to achieve its objectives. 

The Key Entry Point 

In our opinion, the key entry point in school improvement is at the lead- 
ership level t Most significant chanses occur in schools either through 
administrator initiative or at the very least through administrator legit- 
imation. Very few changes of any impact can take place in schools with- 
out the Involvement of the administrator. Since the unit where the most 
productive change efforts can be carried out is the individual school, 
the local administrator, the principal, aad other administrators with 
whom he interacts constitute the highest priority target a^ an entry 
point in educational reform. 

The initial goal of the reform effort should be to develop in local school 
administrators, particularly principals, the capabilities required for 
them to become reform stimulators, action research leaders, more effective 
managers. While the first group should be administrators currently in 
service, an expansion to puservice training is urgent as a subsequent 
stage. 

Agencies or Institutions that Should Be Involved 

The local program initiative and legal authority should rest with the lo- 
cal education agency or con«)ortium of local education ^igencies. These 
local education agencies would be expected to contract with other agencies 
including universities, research institutions, and others for special as- 
pects of the program depending upon program design and objectives and 
the availability of appropriate resources in the participating institutions. 

The Selection of Local Education Agencies 
to Participate 

Other than through the broad criteria of enrollment characteristics local 
education agencies should be selected, upon application, within the fis- 
cal limitation of the total program on the basis of demonstrated willing- 



neas to explore and undertake planned change efforts; presence of a plan- 
ning and development capability or the readiness to develop such a capa- 
bility; the accessibility of institutional resources needed in carrying 
out the program; potential Cor impact both within nhe system and in other 
school systems; ability to give assurances under current legislative and 
regulatory requirements; the commitment of the system's top administra- 
tion to the purposes of tlie program. 

The Motivation to Participat e 

The inclination of local education agency officials to participate in the 
program will be increased in proportion to the simplicity, clarity, and 
directness of involvement p.-ocedures. Complicated unwieldy requirements 
for sign off by agencies with little or no involvement in the prograi.i 
will discourage local schools' participation. 

The prospect of significant, relatively early increase in the effective- 
ness of s'-hool personnel is probably the most meaningful inducement — 
particularly in these times when schools are faced with demands for 
greater productivity and accountability, and with tightening financial 
circumstances. 

The more specific the projected program results, the more likely are 
school officials to react favorably— even enthusiastically. 

Funding Considerations 

Another aspect of tl»e motivation for local education agencies to partici- 
pate in che program of school reform is related to funding. Reasonable 
assurance of availability of funding beyond initial stages la a factor 
that local education agencies will consider In becoming involved in the 
program. Financial support for a minimum of 5 years is essential for the 
proper development, implementation, and evaluation of a useful project in 
school reform. Such a time frame would allow for training cycles, for re- 
finement of training, and for the development of peer directed training 
arrangements — a multiplier approach. 

Most school districts do not now have large proportions of their budgets 
available for reallocation. Consequently they will be encouraged to co- 
operate if no requirement for budgetary reallocation is Included. 

Need for Technical Assistance, Particularly 
in Ea rl y Stages 

Many local education agencies will need technical assistance in the plan- 
ning and program development processes. Needs assessment, program specif i 
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cation development, and prograu documentation and evaluation techniques 
are areas of particular need. Provision f^r effective technical assis- 
tance to local program planners at their opnion would be a logical early 
step in the national program. 

Monitoring the Program—Nationally 

There should be established an Advisory Committee on School Improvement and 
Reform whose purpose world be to advise officials in the U.S. Office of 
Education ^on matters related to srfeguarding the integrity of the program. 
A key conSc.n of the group would be the prevention of "concept overload." 
(There Is a tendency to attempt fo attach tc attractive concepts and pro- 
gram? aMed goals, thrusts, and dimension;^ which may be either incompatible 
with the oriRlnal concept or diversionary in effect.) The oomraittoe sug- 
gested here would be expected to include persons of such knowledge and skill 
th.it Its efforts could be clearly focused on making recommendations for the 
prevention of dilution and diversion of the program. 

The committee membership should be representative of the constituencies most 
directly affected by program: school administrators, board of education 
members, specialists in the disciplines, teachers, educational personnel 
trainers, parents, students, as well as representatives of the public. 

A plan for determining status and progress of the program should be devised 
with the advice of the committee. The plan should feature the development 
of accurate description and documentation techniques. It should avoid the 
trap of the quantification syndrome while giving special attention to qual- 
itative aspects. It should be related to the realities of school operation, 
and its methodology should not determine program content or emphasis. It 
should be a supportive rather than a controlling aspect of the total nation- 
al effort. 

Monitoring t le Program — Locally 

At the local level the responsibility and authority for carrying out the 
program should rest with the local board of education — not a new parallel 
structure established for the direction and control of this program. In 
its operation the program should feature a participatory process for pro- 
viding information in decisionmaking. The kinds of participation should 
be consistent with program goals, and participation should be a means to 
program goal attainment rather than an cad in itself. Cumbersome, compli- 
cated governance and manageipcnt processes would be duplicative, costly, 
and Inefficient. 



III. TUK FOCUS OF KDUCATIONAL REFORM 



Why Reform Is Needed 

In this Nation schooling is viewed by citizens generally as one of the most 
important functions of government if not the single most important. Amer- 
icans as a people manifest ,;reat faith in the efficacy of the school as 
a vehicle for personal, social, economic, and civic mobility. To a great 
extent this faith has been Justified, as indicated by such conditions as 
the following: economic mobility attributable to educational attainment, 
high levels of literacy among the general population, the record high 
proportion of children and youth enrolled in school, and the overall a- 
chievement rates of current students. 

However, it might be said the school stands indicted by its success, for 
the personal, social, and economic advances that are attributed to school- 
ing have been spread unevenly among the population in spite of a long- 
standing commitment, in the abstract at least, co equal access to educa- 
tional opportunity. 

As literacy rates have risen, though unevenly, and as popular awareness 
of the benefits of the "good life" has increased, the role assigned edu- 
cational institutions has been modified and expanded. In earlier times 
the American school was expected to make opportunity available for the 
intellectual and, to some degree, the moral development of children and 
youth. The responsibility for scholastic achievement was considered to 
re.< t with the individual pupil. Increasingly though, an individual's 
school achievement is not only being attributed to the school as an insti- 
tution, but there are appearing suggestions and demands that the school 
be held accountable for pupils' learning or the lack thereof. 

Moreover, today's school faces the relatively new expectation that it 
redeem the ideal of equal access to opportunity. The school is expected 
to serve effectively all children and youth and serve them longer. It 
is expected that it will demonstrate in practice the commitment not only 
to equality of access but also to parity in benefits. 

In addition, the school's role is no longer limited to the intellectual 
development of its pupils but also includes serving in large measure 
some of their personal needs and providing specific occupational and 
civic training. 

The expanded role of the school is not likely soon to be reduced. This 
is true in part because of the intricacy of the relationships and role- 
sharing among schools and other agencies as well as the public financial 
commitment in facilities and other resources that are considered part 
of the schools and schooling. The inseparability of the school's 
instructional functions from others that it has acquired hv thp pccrf>f<ve 
process Is obvious • 
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Kntailed In tliis t»nlar^',tHl expectation is the duty of the school to rpcn<»* 
nize such problems as denied opportunity, enforced isolation, increasing 
personal uselesr.ness, unemployabil itv, mistrust, unrest, and cultural, 
racial, and etiinic polarization* In this context, it is the obliRation 
of the school to equip learners v/ttli the acuity of discernment needed to 
identify these problems and others, with the knowledge and skill necessary 
to participate effectively in problemsolving, and with the self-confidence 
required to attempt tlie solutions. 

Few schools are able to discharge with optimum effectiveness the role of 
personal, social, economic, and civic enabler. Fnliancing that institu- 
tional capabilitv for all scliools sliould be the aim of a program of 
scliool reform. 

In addition to those wtiose economic poverty would justify reform efforts 
in their schools, we would luclutio Lliose wnose access to educational oppor- 
tunity anil its l)enefits i-. hin;ierod because of inadequate provision for the 
educat ion of liie liand i.capped . in this connection, our concern is e.spe* lal- 
ly with tiioso whose disabilities are less obvious — tlie emotion.-^lly , me-ital- 
ly, or neurnlogically Ijandicapped — and titerefore less likely to be identi- 
fied and diagnosed. In general, scliool and otiier educational opportunities 
are available (admittedly of uneven quality) for the orthopedically , visual- 
ly, and auriilly disabled. 

• 

Not only is school reform necessitated by tlie depresse<l achievement tf par- 
ticular groups of pupils, it is also made necessary by such factors as ex- 
panding technology and the resultant possibilities for its use in schools 
as Well as the consequent changes in work; the growth and refinement of the 
subject matter to be dealt with; thv expansion of knowledge about tiuman 
growth, development and learning potential; more stringent requirements 
in qualifications for entry employment; rising levels of literacy and edu- 
cational attainment in other countries; the pressure of denied and former- 
ly overlooked grcups for equitable inclusion in the benefits of the socie- 
ty; the increased availability of "cultural" good^ and services; expanded 
options for the us4.* o( time. 

These and other factors make it not just desirable, but essential, that 
our schools become more effective in their role as the chief partner of 
the family in the soc iali'^at ion of children and youth. 

Barriers to liducational Attainment 

Scliools are prevented from performing at the optimal level of effectiveness 

by the existence of structural, operation, and contextual factors which 

are identifiable as significant barriers to the attainment of that effective- 
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nesH. Tlifsc imptui iiiuMUs are encountered in varying degrees throughout the 
country . 

Listed below iwe a number of such barriers which in our judgment must be 
eliminated or v'.reatLy reduced if the national commitment to full atid equi- 
table access to educational oppv^rtuniiy and participation in its benefits 
is to become meaningful. 

I. Preoccupation by many educators and a sizable part of tlie general 
public vitli the maintenance and/or expansion of present education- 
al activities, with inadequate attention to qualitative considera- 
tions. 

J. nordlnate attention to operational efficiency at the expense of 
concern for programmatic effectiveness. 

5. Inadei|uati.' research, development, and evaluation processes. 

4. i;mergence of power centers in and surrounding education and the 
consumptive use of energies In the promotion and maintenance of 
the interests of various power groups-—j.g. , employee organiza-* 
tii^ns, advocacy groups. 

3. Bureaucratic structural features which either discourage or fail 
to encourage croativilv on the part of individuals and the or- 
ganlzat ion. 

^. Inadequate dissemination of tlie evolving body of pertinent know- 
ledge and skills. 

7. Reluctance to apply new knowledge and skills which have been de- 
veloped. 

8. Systems of rewards, incentives and punishment which limit or 
discourage creativity and exploration by students, teachers i or 
administrators . 

lli ndltles in the orv?,ani2at ion and sequential relations of edu- 
citionil .ictivlties and programs, which limit student options. 

10. I>ack of comprehensiveness in the educational planning and delivery 
mechnn Isn . 

11. Laws and regulations whlcli are inconsistent with sound education- 
al practice. 

12. Ise of time and scheduling procedures in consideration of admin- 
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iatrativu expediency rather than to facilitate learning and teach- 
ing. 

13. Restricted participation in the decisionmaking process. 

14. Too narrow views of schooling and education, often resulting in 
the encapsulation of the school's concerns within its physical 
structure and limited operating tlire, with attention concentra- 
ted too heavily upon the forma] teaching program. 

15. Deficiencies in the preparation, credentialling, selection, 
placement, and compensation of educational personnel. 

16. Fragmented use of educational and related welfare resources 
through sepatatt: and often competing planning and delivery 
systems. 

17. Limited personal interaction among and between students » tea- 
chers, administrators. 

18. Inadequate resources to implement comprehensive programs. 

19. Inequitable distribution and availability of financial support 
of education. 

20. Limitation on the use of the full range of the available com- 
petencies through discriminatory policies and practices based 
on sex and race. 

The Goal of Educational Improvement 
and Reform: Institutional Viability 

Educational reform which will result in lasting improvement does not mean 
the random installation of isolated programs in school systems. It should 
be, rather, a rational thrust involving a planned process which would uti- 
lize existing community resources augmented by Federal assistance to ad- 
dress local and national priorities for improving educational systems 
through eliminating, where possible, or significantly reducing the impact 
of barriers such as those listed above. 

While improvement and reform must be a national thrust, it must be carried 
out in schools within local education agencies. The key target of planned 
educational change is the individual school supported by a school system 
with a conscious, deliberate goal of institutional viability as demonstra- 
ted by pupils' learning success. 

It would be useful to this discussion to distinguish among three terms: 
change. Improvement and reform. 
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Change Is the most basic of the three and is implicit in the other two* 
Change means alteration or modification, replacing one thing for another 
or adding or deleting some feature or component. It does not necessari- 
ly imply making the object of the change act either better or worse. 
To say that a person, a tiling, or organization has been changed is 
simply to indicate that it has become different in some way. 

Improvement refers to a change that makes the object of the alteration 
or modification better. It may mean the substitution of a more effect- 
ive component or procedure or set for one of lesser efficacy. Improve- 
ment may be thought of as a possible, though not necessary, result of 
change , 

The concept of planned change is often seen as synonymous with improve- 
ment efforts, ••Educational improvement means change, and the change 
must be planned — not random. One must accept on faith that this change 
will be positive and will bring growth, not regression; enrichment of 
our institutions, not loss of social and moral values through a self- 
defeating process; and inventive, meaningful changes, not change of 
its own sake,**^ 

Reform entails broad change that increases the effectiveness of an insti- 
tution while enhancing its viability, its likelihood of continued 
success. In the institutional change spectrum, reform is of an order 
beyond improvement which implies the implementation of change that in- 
creases the effectiveness of the institution in the present. Reform 
goes beyond the present and aims at systemic improvement involving 
the development of an institutional regenerative capacity and disposi- 
tion. 

Reform in this sense may be viewed as similar to organization renewal 
as that term is defined by Lippitt. 

"The process of initiating, creating, md confronting needed change so 
as to make it possible for organizations to become or remain viable, 
to adapt to new conditions, to solve problems, to learn from experience, 
and to move toward greater organizational maturity. "2 

Although we seek improvement in the present, our greater interest is in 
creating and establishing the conditions which are likely to engender 
and support continued success. Schools can neither afford to perpetuate 
endlessly what they now do nor to disrupt completely their present ef- 
forts at instruction while engaging in a process of change. 

Institutional viability in schools entails the ability simultaneously 
to carry out a defensible comprehensive instructional program while 
identifying and assessing the need for change within it and implement- 
ing appropriate changes with minimum disruption to the on-going efforts 
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In learning ami Instruction. 

Some Characteristics of the ''Regenerative** American School System 

U The capacity and the Inclination for continuous goal examination 
In the light o£ social » economic t and political exigencies and 
In consideration of an expanding knowledge base. 

2. \ willingness and the ability not just to tolerate but to dignify 
cultural pluralism. 

3. An Instructional program wtilch takes Into account the variable 
learning needs and styles of pupils so that learning experiences 
can be customized for pupils. 

4. The provision for choices by students among various curricular 
emphases so that the student's transition from school to higher 
education or to employment will be facilitated as a result of 
adequate preparation for that career step. Such curricular em*- 
phases and options should broaden rather than limit the student's 
choices. 



5. Provision for communications which will include: 



a. Effective and rapid methods of disseminating pertinent 
Information throughout local school systems and among 
school systems. 

b. Effective means of reporting on school progress and 
problems to the affected constituencies. 

c. Effective means of gauging constituent sentiment 
regarding educational programs » activities, and 
problems. 

d. Effective means of information interchange between 
the school system and its constituencies. 

6. An adequate research and development capacity supported by policy 
commitment . 

7. A capacity to Identify accurately the evolving needs of society in 
order to assist students in relating their interests, aptitudes, 
and abilities to such needs as one basis for career choices and 
planning. 

8. Easy access by school staff to Information about national and inter- 
national as r^ll as local and regional educational developments. 

9. Decisionmaking processes which recognl^.e the rights of affected 
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constituents to have slgnifdcant Input and which, while avoiding 
the paralysis created by protracted discussion, will feature a 
variable structure reflecting the nature of decisions to be made, 
composition of the constituency with an interest In particular 
decisions, and the legal requirements and limitations involved 
in the mattJ^rs unuer consideration. 

10. Provision for the idenr if ication of personnel training needs. 

11. Provisions for the continuing training and orientation of inser- 
vice educational personnel utilizing the resources of schools, 
colleges and universities, and other community agencies in a 
collaboratiV€ relationship. 

12. Ability to coordinate or integrate where appropriate school 
programs with those of other governmeut and community agencies. 

13. Clearly defined accountability criteria and procedures mutually 
acceptable to educational personnel, the clients of schools, 
and other appropriate authorities. 

14. An adequate financial base. 

15. An organizational and governance structure which will promote 
and nurture change. 

Aspects of Schoo l and Schooling 
That Must Be Reformed 

Certain factors In schooling must be dealt with at some point in any attempt 
to improve education. Among them are (1) staffing of schools; (2) organi- 
zational structure, governance, and management; (3) educational planning 
and development; (4) the decisionmaking process; (5) communication and 
dissemination of information. 

Consideration of these factors in school operation must involve attention 
to the contexts in v;hich the school operates: the school as a unit, the 
school in the education hierarchy, the school in its social and political 
setting. 

The Task Force has dealt with the school ^s instructional program as a factor 
in school improvement and reform by concentrating on those aspects of 
schooling which facilitate the development and implementation of the formal 
and informal instructional program. 

Our main concern has been the delivery system — the processes and organiza- 
tional fciatures which support the substantive aspects of schooling. 
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The grcMt dill iculty gf separating the various facets of school organiza- 
tion involved in schi»ol improvement and reform is obvious to any Informed 
observer. Such a separation is useful » however, for conceptualizing and 
describing various processes. Hence, in the Interest of clarity, we dis- 
cuss them separately. In actual practice the process'es are Interrelated 
and sometimes blended. 

Staffing 

School staffs have traditionally been categorized In one of several ways: 
e.g., professional and nonprofessional; Instructional, nonlnstructlonal, 
administrative; certificated, noncertlf icated ; Instructional, supportive, 
custodial and clerical, administrative. Accompanying such classifications 
has been the idea of hierarchy and of sharp separation of function, par- 
ticularly with reference to relationships between staff and pupils. 

In addition to efforts to classify school staff members who are assigned 
to particular schools, there has been the matter of staff members stationed 
In central otticcs and their relationships with local school staffs. It 
may well be that preoccupation within the school enterprise with establish- 
ing, maintaining, and safeguarding staff patterns has consumed an inordi- 
nate amount of time and onergy~lnputs which might more appropriate*/ have 
been directed to the facilitation of pupil learning. 

In the regenerative school, the question of staff membership. Interactions, 
and functions is continuously open, depending upon cues from the on-going 
needs assessment — formal and Informal — and upon the resources available 
both through the formal institutional channels and within the community at 
large outside the school establishment. 

The pursuit of school viability will lead to serious examination of creden<- 
tialllng processes — who may instruct; of selection procedures — who will in- 
struct; of placement — who will be taught by whom; of system of rewards and 
sanctions — how will successful instruction be identified and encouraged. 

It is clear that licensing restrictions deprive AmerlcaVs children and 
youth of meaningful learning opportunities through planned organized as- 
sociation with the vast array of talent available among practitioners in 
the arts, in business, commerce, the skilled trades, the professions, and 
in public service. 

Such i^^sues are, of course, not yet conclusively resolvea. Answers will be 
tentative and context-related and should be ba»v^J upon the Instruction 
goals and objectives of not just education on a national scale, but in a 
more refined way, those of the schools in a particular system and of lndi«- 
vidual schools. 
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New, more inclusive, less defensive » and less status*»bound concepts of 
school staff need Li> bv formulated. Just as the total community should 
become the school Cvimpus to the maximum feasible extent ^ the faculty of 
the school should include the collective human talents of the total com- 
munity. 

The ingenuity and skill required to tap this talent pool will need to be 
developed. This will require special training for school management per- 
sonnel. 



The chart below represents a liistlng of areas of concern related to staffing* 

STAFFING .VND RK LATED CON. F.RNS 



In the School 
As a Unit 



Principal's liolc in 
Hiring and Firing 

Staffing Pattern 

Individual Competence 
and Evaluation 

Attendance 

Staff Relations 
and Morale 

Status and Welfare 

Inservice Training 

Substitute Service 

Labor Maaagement 
Relations 



Power Blocs and 
Cliques 

Court Heels ions 



At the School District Level 



As the School Relates 
to Us Social and 
Political Setting 



Allocation of Resources for 
Staffing 

Hiring and Firing 



Staff Allocation 
Evaluation Procedures 

Attendance Requirements 
Staff Relations and Morale 

Provision of Employee Benefits 
Inservice Training 
Substitute Service 
Labor Management Relations 



Board of Education Policy 
Implementation 



Power Blocs 



Court Decisions 



Securing Resources 
for Staffing 

Interpretation of 
Staffing Policies 



Identifying and 
Gauging Community 
Attitudes 



Impact of Labor 

Management Relations 
(Strikest etc.) 

Identifying and 
Influencing 

Community Values 

Power Blocs 



The Media 

Relations with other 
Government Levels 
and Agencies 

Relations with Profes- 
sional and Civic 
Bodies 
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Particular concerns of administrators and supervisors with respect to staf- 
fing include the toilowins; 

a. Performance of the staff i 

h. hupervlsory support fir staff. 

c« Inservice developmeuL provisions. 

J, Morale. 

e« Reorganization* 

f. Status and welfare matters. 

School improvement and reform concern change in schools. Change in schools 
is change in people — change In their individual behavior and change in the 
many interpersonal relationship? that characterize the school as a social 
system. Educational reform at any level Is dependent ultimately upon the 
effective performance and competence of those who perform the instruction- 
al tasks. 

Organizational Structure, Governance, and Management 

Organizational structure consists of the sytem of relationships through 
which the work of the institution is carried out. Management comprises 
the processes which energize the institution. 

The general areas of concern in regard to school organizational struc- 
ture and management are indicated in the outline below. 

I. At the School Building Level 

A. The principal's relationship to administrative 
staff, teaching staff, students, and other 
personnel . 

B. The principal's relationship to central office 
administiTation, including where appropriate 
regional and service districts. 

C. The principal's relationship to community lead- 
ers, advisory committees, parents, and other 
local agencies. 

II. At the School District Level 

A. The superintendent's relationship to central and 
regional administrative staff* 

B. The superintendent's relationship to school 
principals. 

C. The superintendent's relationship to the school 
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board, city agencies, leaders, community spokesmen. 



III. At the School District Governance Level 

A. The school board roeiiibers' relationship to the super- 
intendent and staff. 

B. The board members' relationship to the total commun- 
ity, advisory conunittees, other agencies. 

C. Thp local school system management team's relation- 
ship to State and Federal officials and programs. 

Consideration of planning, development, and decisionmakf ng Xs directly re- 
lated to organizational structure. 

Management means working with and through people to accomplish organization- 
al goals. In tiiis regard it is a special kind of leadership since leader- 
ship, more broadly conceived, does not necessarily focus efforts on organi- 
zational goals but in a more neutral sense simply on the attainment of goals 
in partic;.xar situations.^ 

The management processt^i are social and technical in that they involve respon- 
sibility not only for i» e guidance, integration, motivation, and supervision 
of the other personnel of the organization but also for judgment regarding 
the procurement, allocation, and retention of nonpersonnel resources—both 
types of responsibility being carried out in pursuit of the organization's 
goals. ^ 

Those responsible for the operation of any organization are confronted on 
a continuing basis with several questions: Wliat is to be d>?ne; for whom; 
by whom; in what specialized ways; through wiiat means, raater_als, and 
equipment; when and where; with what desired results; at what cost; how 
are progress and problems to be deterrained?^ 

Several terms have been used historically in naming the various functions 
of management. One study identified 20 such terms: planning, organizing, 
commanding, conducting, controlling, staffing, directing, reporting, budget- 
ing, assembling resources, allocating resources, stimulating, evaluating, 
decisionmaking, communicating, influencing, programing, appraising, lead- 
ing, and measuring. o Many, of course, are variable ways of naming the same 
functions. It is not our purpose here to settle the issue of appropriate 
names for thy functions of management. Our approach is rather to attempt 
to identify the activities which must be carried out in a viable school 
and school system. 

One concern which from time to time arises in discussing school adminis- 
tration or management is the matter of school governance — the role, pur- 
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pose and functions of boards of education vls-a-vis the work of school 
employees » particularly administrative officers. 

Much e.^fort and time have been consumed in attempting to establish and 
cciflrm in practice a sharp dichotomy between policy formulation and ad- 
ministration. It seems clear that a precise line of demarcation is ex- 
tremely difficulty if not impossible » to set. 

The most pervasive criterion for appropriateness in board-administration 
relationships seems to be the directness of the board's involvement in 
the details of planning^ organizing^ staffing^ budgetings directing, and 
controlling the programs and affairs of the school. In application, the 
following are appropriate guidelines: 

1. The board of education as a body is accountable for the 
establishment of general policies and for setting the broad 
general goals of the system consistent with applicable law. 

2. The board is responsible for the employment of the chief exec- 
utive and for evaluatl ? Hi? effectiveness. 

3. The board has a clearly accessible structure for the input of 
various constituencies Ip policy formulation. 

4. The board looks specifically to che chief executive and his 
staff for information, advice, consultation in policy formu- 
lation. 

5. A board member individually sperks or acts with official 
authority only when participating In a statutory board of 
education session. 

6. Overseeing the determination and Implementation of specifics 
and details of school operations is vipwed as the responsibil- 
ity of school administrators. 

Rather than attempting to present a detailed description of "the ideal" 
organization for schools and school systems, our approach is io identify 
characteristics or the organization which in our judgment are indicative 
of institutional viability. 

The structure, govarnance, and management of the viable school system 
will be characterized by the following: 

•> Openness — obvious access by interested constituencies 

- Clarity of internal and external relationships (board to 
administration; system to public; administration to staff; 
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school to school; negotiating and bargaining procedures) 
among lines of administration* 

- Administrative teaming 

- Structural flatness — as few hlerarchlal levels of autho- 
rity as practicable^ 

- Decentralization of decisionmaking 

- Clearly Identifiable association of authority with respon- 
sibility 

- Provision for the planning^ development^ and evaluation 
functions. 

Educational Planning and Development 

Quite probably no aspect of school functioning has been more neglected than 
planning and development. This Is true not only In educational Institutions 
but in other types of organizations as well. The need for Improved planning 
becomes more acute is we come to understand the plethoric and complex nature 
oi the expectations of schools and the demands upon them, the limitations 
of resources « the availability of knowledge » Information and technology, 
the Interre Latedness of school and other educative agencies and Influences. 
Proper planning involves focused searching for alternatives » the accumula- 
tion of appropriate information^ and the evolving of reasonable objectives. 

Sound planning which is characterized by definite » clearly stated objectives, 
flexibility I integration, economy, and relevancy results in the making of 
decisions reasonably capable of being translated into defensible, product- 
ive action. 

Other organizational functions become more precise and efficient when they 
are based on proper planning. 

IViiile planning is related to the overall functioning of the organization, 
in our case the school and the school system development concerns the for- 
mulation of solutions to particular operating problems or needs and classes 
of problems or needs. In schools we talk about curriculum development, 
staff development, program development, etc. In such references we mean 
the application in some combination of various ones of the processes of in- 
vention, design, demonstration, screening, testing, adaptation, adoption, 
modeling, installation, assimilation, accrediting, training, documentation, 
orientation, evaluation. 

Planning and development are school functions which should involve in ap- 
propriate ways not only school staff members but students, parents, other 
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citizens, consultaut Hpeciallsts* 



The regenerative school system has, or Is disposed to seek, the capacity 
and the skill necessary for carrying out planning and development activi- 
ties on a scale and with such consistency as are probably not now found 
In any American school system* 

The Decisionmaking Process 

Decisionmaking involves reaching judgments about persons, events, mate- 
rials, and ideas and choosing among alternative courses of action. 

How decisions are made in organizations is determined by the structure of 
the organization, the hierarchlal arrangements, the distribution of autho- 
rity and responsibility, and the skill of those involved in the decision- 
making process. 

Decisionmaking is at the heart of the administration of schools', f-^ulty 
decisionmaking will result in inappropriate goals, incontistent ooject- 
ives, and illogical action choices. 

The credibility level of school decisions will be related to the der^ree 
of participation in the process by affected constituencies. In thii^ con- 
nection we support a concept of parity in decisionmaking. In practice 
it is recognized that different educational decisions require different 
input from different sources. Parity in drclsionmaklng is situationally 
determined and the kind and degree of participation in the process should 
reflect the program content, the nature of decisions to be made, the num- 
ber and variety of constituencies with an interest in particular decisions, 
the time frame, and the legal requirements involved. 

The regenerative school features decisionmaking processes |ind structures 
which demonstrate respect for the opinions of the clients of the school; 
flexibility; a high order of organizational and analytical skill; a spread 
of authority and responsibility that will not only permit but encourage 
decision-making at various appropriate points; reasonable appeal procedures. 

Communication and Dissemination of Information 

A decision having been made is only useful when it reaches those whose 
future decisions and actions are affected by it. This is the purpose of 
communication— the exchange of information among the people associated 
with an institution — its employees and policy makers, and between the 
institution and its clientele. 

Decisionmaking and communication are clearly the linking devices connect- 
ing the various parts of an organization as well as interrelating its 
functions.^ The success, effectiveness, and efficiency of an institution 
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are determined very largely by the quality of its decisionmaking and its 
communications networks and the relation between the two* 

The dissemination of information is often ccafused In school operations 
with the whole of the communication process* Dissemination is essentially 
a one-dimensional process involving the spreading or distribution of infor- 
mation (administrative bulletins i newsletters, directives; releases to 
the media; issuance of status and other types of reports; broadcasts i an-* 
nouncementSi etc*)* 

Dissemination has been accomplished when informatiuu has been sent* Ccn;^ 
municationi on the other hand, has taken place only when information has 
been sent, in whatever form, and when its meaning and intent are understood 
by those to whom it is sent* 

Communication may flow within an organization vertically (up and down), 
horizontally I and diagonally as well as into and outward from the organi- 
zation « The channels .ay be formally organized or informal in nature* ^ 
lif any event i the key is comprehension by the receiver of the information* 

The cruciality of effective communication to the success of an institution 
makes it particularly significant that leaders in schools and school sys- 
tems identify and remove communication barriers • 

Among th^ barriers to communication are the following — over-bureaucratiza- 
tion of the organization (including elaborate and complex channels); over- 
extended lines of communication; status differences i cultural differences, 
and social differences, both actual and perceived, within units and between 
levels; language, including but not limited to Jargon, especially in such 
areas as research and evaluation and fiscal procedures; complacency and 
resistance to change; unclear institutional objectives; role confusions; 
deficiency in training among employees generally; deficiencies in communi- 
cation skill of those in leadership positions; inadequate physical equip- 
ment and arrangements; community social and political climate* 

Preventing and removing barriers to communication involve deliberate atten- 
:ion to factors such as those listed above and a continuing effort to es^ 
tablish and maintain conditions which will encourage and support open com- 
munication* Such conditions i^nclude uncomplicated feedback mechanisms, 
administrative response capability which assures one of response from a 
superordtnate; understanding on che part of administrators of the psycho- 
sociological factors in communication; clarification of the initiating 
responsibility for effective communication between the institution and 
its constituencies; a clearly perceptible parity relationship between and 
among various constituencies and the school; continuing evaluation of the 
communication mechanisms, forms, and content; provision of necessary staff 
and equipment to carry out communication functions; insistence on use of 
direct, simple, and standard language geared specifically to the under- 
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standing of the Intended receiver of the message; reducing to the essen* 
tlal minimum the varieties and frequencies of directives; training of 
ataffi particularly administrators, In such processes as Interfacing and 
community analysis. 

The regenerative school ui school system Is one characterized by open 
communication I where the various parties In the operation see themselves 
and each other as full and equal partners In the enterprise, working to- 
gether In differentiated roles Co achieve Its goals. 

In the regenerative school Inquiries, requests for Information and 3U^-* 
gestlons are not necessarily decreased either In numbers, variety of 
sources, or frequency. In fact, an Indication of successful communlca* 
tlon may well be Increases. Most certainly, though, an Index of success*- 
ful communication will be rising levels both of preclseness In the con- 
tent of Inquiries and suggestions and of appropriateness of the decision 
and authority points In the school to which they are directed. 
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LV. Sl .VKl lNG I UK RKFOICI THRUST 

It becomes clearer that Ll.e school as a socio-* echnical system, in order 
CO become and remain viable, must be organizationally mature. That is, in 
its role as a basic contributor to the social good it must be adaptable 
and dynamic in its outlook, seeking new and more effective ways to serve 
its clientele. It must reflect concern for the personal well-being of 
people it serves as well as for helping them to adjust to technological 
change. 

In fact, the school has a key responsibility in equipping learners not 
only to cope with but to make constructive use of technology. 

In adJltion, the growing sophistication and assurance in behavioral science 
concents and knowledge make it unnecessary for the schools to cling un- 
questioningly to operational tactics and relationship patterns that de- 
mon^:traDiy ar^^ no longer serviceable. 

The mature organization faces the key issue of where and how to change. 
One feature of maturity is the ability to avoid the diffusion of energy 
and to set and observe prlckity in action targets. 10 

The school that attempts to change all or most aspects of its structure and 
operation simultaneously invites nonsuccess and an accompanying inability 
to identify or assess the causes of deferred achievement and failure. 

It is our judgment that the reform of American education and the consequent 
greater effectiveness of our schools would most profitably proceed if the 
thrust directed attention to the various facets of education and schooling 
in an orderly, probably sequential, fashion. 

It is our judgment, furthermore, that effective management, the set of 
processes that energize an organization, is the most logical first priority 
goal. By eff'^ctive management we mean the humane application of the body 
of skills through which the leadership of an organization works with and 
through the people who make up the organization to attain the legitimate 
goals of the organization in ways and through means that enable the members 
to get a sense of belonging, of emotional security, of approval, and of 
personal achievement. H 

While it is. possible to initiate a successful reform process in schools at 
any one of a number of points, it is our opinion, supported we believe by 
the weight of evidence, that the most crucial point at which to initiate 
the reform process in schools is at the locus of leadership. 12 

The success of any educational change or reform strategy is directly rela- 
ted to the skills and the commitment of school administrators to the stra- 
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tegy. Most changes in schools occur eituer through administrator initia- 
tive or at th*.» Very LtMst through administrator legitimation. Very few 
changes of any slgiUticance can take place without in some way involving 
the school administrator. Since the unit where the most productive change 
effoi ts can be can led out is the individual school, the local school 
administrator, the principal, and his functioniag constitute the highest 
priority target as an entry point in educational reform. 

Change In the school administrator's functioning may be facilitated to 
some degree by organizational and structural change. Lasting improvement 
in die u^^iii inistrator s effectiveness, we believe, will be accomplished 
chiefly through well-planned continuing training. 

We believe that the refinement of competencies in the three kinds of skills 
identified by Katz and explicated with reference to school leadership by 
others is needed. 

- Technical skill — applicable knowledge of and proficiency 
In using the tools and tecnuiques of administration. 

- Human skill— as contrasted with technical skill— the abil- 
ity to work effectively as a group member and group leader. 

- Conceptual skill~ability to see the organization as a 
whole, to understand and communicate to others the relation- 
ship between parts and their relationship to the whole-- 

to comprehend the place of the school in the social politi- 
cal and economic order of things. ^3 

Another listing of the skills and abilities required for effective leader* 
ship with special reference to achieving organizational effectiveness is 
as follows: 

1. Interpersonal competence 

2. i^roblem solving knowledge and skills 
i. Skills in goal setting 

4. Skills in planning 

3. rnderstanding of the processes of change and changing 
6. Skills in system diagnosis^^ 

?• Communication skills* 

The fields from which competency in such skills is evolved include social 
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psychology, urban and rural sociology, political science, cultural anthro- 
pology, organizational theory, management theory, economics, communications, 
and learning theory. 

Special attention in the training and retraining of school administrators 
should be directed to the Impact of poverty on education and schooling, 
group dynamics, management processes, the evolving legal framework of 
school administration, community organization, labor-management relations, 
public finance, social welfare legislation, history and other aspects of 
the development of and status of cultural and ethnic minorities. 

The question of how to organize the training and retraining of school ad- 
ministrators requires further consideration and greater detailing than 
this present work affords. We regard it as our responsibility at this 
point to identify the need and urge that provision be made for meeting 
the need. The precise content and organization of a school administrator 
training program should be situationally determined at the local level. 

We feel strongly that the traditional courses and credit format has not 
been effective. We recommend the maxim "form should follow function" as 
a basic touchstone In designing the program. 

We believe further that the program should be demonstrably competency rela- 
ted and, to the extent possible, individually paced. 

We believe that the initiating responsibility for such programs should 
rest with officials of local education agencies, separately or in consor- 
tial arrangement. 

Education and Cultural Pluralism 

In the interest of improvement in American education we call attention at 
this point of climax in our work as a task force to the pluralistic nature 
of the American population. 

Cultural pluralism is a fact in American life. It is illustrated most 
vividly in our urban centers, where the many cultures in the society come 
into confrontation with each other. Whether the confrontation will be 
peaceful or otherwise is in large measure dependent on the school's accept- 
ance of and valuing of cultural pluralism. One very important way in which 
a school system can demonstrate its endorsement of multicultural dignity 
is in its staffing. In recent years urban school systems have begun to 
make oppoitunities available for leadership roles for members of various 
r-cial minority groups and women. The numbers and proportions do not yet 
roach equity. Clearly there is needed an affirmative action thrust to 
locate, recruit, train, and plice in positions of school leadership more 
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representatives of various minority groups, Particularly racial minorities 
and women. School relorm should include su« an effort in its beginnings 

We call attention particularly in this regard to the often callous, some- 
times illegal, and in most instances professionally indefensible, displace- 
ment of black school administrators in certiiin sections of the country in 
recent years. Here is a talent pool now deliberately underused or misused, 
r.ven laying aside, though it is, of course, not possible to do so, consid- 
erations of justice, this Nation can ill afford economically the waste of 
the capabilities of the hundreds of such persons. We recoiranend therefore 
a concentrated effort to identify and locate such individuals and include 
then especially in training and retraining programs envisioned in our ap- 
proach to school improvement and reform, and communicate their availability 
to school systems genuinely committed to equal opportunity. 
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V. A PARTING WORD 



The members of this task force believe that achool improvement and reform 
are possible. We believe that efforts to initiate a program of ijnprove- 
ment and reform are timely. We believe that such a program should have as 
its first priority the refinement of the skills of school leaders in re- 
lation to the context in which they function. Such a start will lead to 
greater planned change— improvement— than will other scattered target ap- 
proaches such as an ostensibly comprehensive program inadequately devel- 
oped and poorly financed. 

We firmly believe that training and continuing education will make a sub- 
s'liantial difference provided the training is concentrated on the develop- 
ment of demonstrably required competencies related to the tasks to be done, 
the major task among them being the mobilization and development of the 
human and institutional capabilities which constitute the school's major 
resou»-ce in ways that are clearly responsive to pupils' needs. 

Our goal is the viable school, the striving school, one with the Institu- 
tional maturity that will enable it to have sufficient built-in barometers 
for gauging the need for change and an adequate capacity to develop and 
install appropriate changes. Such a school is one that has overcome the 
impediment of the endemic rejection mechanism that resists change. 

Our hope is In the aftermath of the current confrontations of educational 
ideas. For we are persuaded that the good judgment of school and other 
educational personnel will prevail. In ^he interest of millions of Ameri- 
can children and youth such a hope is an article of profound faith in 
whosii fruition our best professional efforts shall be engaged. 

Our Nation is approaching the bicentennial observance of its independence. 
The year 1976 is an appropriate target date for this Nation to have in 
operation a wide-ranging program of educational reform. We believe that 
as the viability of .Vmerlca's schools is enhanced, we will in direct pro- 
portion witness the unfolding of the full splendor and awesome power era- 
bodied In the unpretentiously piirased concept, "We, the People of the 
United States of .\merlca." 
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M'PENDIX A 



TASK KOKCh SiAlt::M}:.si ON PARITY 

We maintain a- a firm statement of principle that PARITY be an integral 
part of any .ducat ionai renewal or reform effort, for we believe that par- 
Itv In edui-ational decisionmaking facilitates better educational pro- 
grams for children. The principle of parity should particularly govern 
the use of USOR discretionary monies since OE Is Irrevocably committed to 
fostering only the best educational programs. 

PARITY, In this context, means the guarantee of the right of all consti- 
tuents to significant influence In the educational renewal process In all 
phases of that process from Initial planning through ail Implementation 
and assessment of educational programs. 

In educational reform efforts, the principle of parity requires decision- 
making structures which enable all appropriate people to have significant 
Input Into decisions: 

K'e understand that parity requires timt such 
persons will be involved In policy deliberations. 

We understand that PARITY means the opposite of authoritarian decision- 
making— nationally or locally. Parity means the democratization of deci- 
sionmaking for educational programs— nationally and locally. As In all 
democratic structures, parity In educational decisionmaking recognizes 
the reality and validity of conflict and controversy; parity requires arenas 
and procedures In which conflicts can surface and be constructively contloued 
or resolved. 

We understand that, Ir practice, different educational decisions require dif- 
ferent input from different sources. It would be presumptuous of any task 
force or any legislature to dictate decisionmaking models in which parity 
would operate. Parity structures must grow from each decision-situation 
Itself and should reflect the program, the decisions to be made, the consti- 
tuencies with an Interest In those decisions, etc. 

Although specific structures for parity decisionmaking cannot be dictated, 
It should be clear to any Informed observer when parity does not operate 
in a program: 

— when program policy decisions are made only by professional 
staff ; 

— when committees, hearings, advice (or the like) do not have 
apparent Importance in decisionmaking ; 

— when constituents express and explain their powerlessness 
over program operations. 

— July 21, 1972 
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EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION AND REFORM IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS 

Samuel Goldman 

At our meeting in July I was asked to prepare a statement on the relation- 
ship between the school administrator and the change process in the schools. 
In dealing with this I was led to some other thoughts which I should like 
to share with you on 

a) some themes we should consider within the context of reform 
for our schools and 

b) some skills which I believe school administrators need if 
they are to be a positive force in the reform process. 

Let me begin with a conclusion. The success of any change or reform strate- 
gy is directly related to the skills and the cotmnitments of school adminis- 
trators to this strategy. Most changes in the schools occur either through 
administrator initiative or at the very least through administrator legiti- 
mation. Very few changes of any significance can take place without, In 
some way, involving the school administrator. Later in this statement I 
will present evidence to support this conclusion. 

The Focus of Reform 

The cry for change in our schools has reached such deafening proportions as 
to make educational reform an imperative of our time— if not for all time. 
Indeed, it may well be said that schooling and change have oecome so integral- 
ly and powerfully related that in a dynamic society the need for change in 
our schools can never diminish. 

The issue we face then is not "Should schools change?" but rather "What 
kind of changes are needed and how can they best be brought about?" Toffler 
in his book Future Shock underscores both. 

Our Schools face backward toward a dying system rather than 
forward to the emerging new society. Their vast energies 
are applied to cranking out Industrial Men — people tooled 
for survival in a system that will be dead before they are. 
(p. 354) 

...little is actually known about adaptivity, either by 
those who call for and create vast changes in our society 
or by those who supposedly prepare us to cope with those 
changes. Earnest intellectuals talk bravely about "educa- 
tion for change" or "preparing people for the future." 
But we know virtually nothing about how to do it.(p*A) 
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Thus tluTc rust bt* Lwi> locuses for reform strategies--substance (Wliat kinds 
of changes?) and piocusN (How do you bring about change? )• 

The Subs t ant i ve Focus 

At our L*Cl;a meeting in Atlantic City last February, I heard an official ot 
the National Institute of Kducation describe four broad areas being consid- 
ered as fiuiding themes for NIK. They are: 

1. Access to t»ie benefits of schooling — refers not only to providing equal 
access to :-;choollnv; but more importantly it is concerned with assuring that 
everyone enjoys a higl. quality of learning. 

2. Governance — refers to alternatives modes of decisionmaking with respect 
to schools. 

i. Product ivity— refers to wnat people can get out of schooling in relation 
to the level of support they provide. 

4* The Lcaching-learning environment — refers to the quality of the op- 
portunities provided for teaching and learning* 

There are probably a whole host of themes that one could add* But at the 
very least the preceding fmr themes offer a great challenge to any who 
wish to design alternatives for schooling. 

The Process Focus 

I would suggest that reform should te viewed as a systematic process (I) for 
upgrading skills, (2) creating and recreating existing learning-teaching 
environments, and (3) defining and implementing meaningful educational programs. 
isTien we speak of organizational change we speak organizational renewal. 
When we speak of personal growth and development we speak of self-renewal* 
Both types of renewal are related — one defines the other* 

The reform process then must be concerned with those forces which move an 
individual and those fo>:uses in the organizational setting which surrounds 
him. Tlie literature on change and organization development is rich in^trat- 

e^ies for renewal process. 

Pry-Po i nts in t he Svstem 

Discerning where one enters the system to begin the reform process is a little 
like t lying to find the beginning of a circle. Anywhere tliat sciiooling takes 
place is a legitimate pry-point. 

The research is very clear, however, in suggesting that one very crucial pry- 
point is the administrator. 
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1. Chesler (Thecry Into Practice II Dec. 1963) found a high correlation 
between staff inventiveness and the school principal's support for innova- 
tive teaching. 

2. Carlson ( Adoption of Education Innovation 1965) found that the rate of 
acceptance of innovation depended upon: 

a) characteristics of the superintendent 

b) the manner in which the superintendent communicates with 
other superintendents and which superintendents he commu- 
nicates with. 

Carlson also found that innovative superintendents scored significantly 
high<^. on measures of professionalism and opinion leadership. 

i. Hobbs ( Theory Into Practice V Feb. 1966) and Beal and Bohlen ( Adult 
leadership XIII Sept. 1964) concluded that if a proposed change was per- 
ceived by opinion leaders as likely to disrupt their present relationships 
or Jeopardize their position, it would be difficult to gain acceptance of 
the opinion leaders. 

4. Cross and Herriot in a study of staff leadership in public schools 
found a positive relationship between "Executive Performance Leadership" 
exercised by school principals and teacher morale, professional performance, 
and pupil learning. 

5. Almost all writers on change and organization development stress the need 
for support of top management. 

One could continue this catalogue in support of the notion that administrators 
nre very important to the change process. But the important question is not 
"Are administrators important to change?" but rather "How can administrators 
be helped to be more effective in leading the way to more effective schools?" 

Skills itiat Arc Needed 

There are certain kinds of leadership skills and abilities that are more rel- 
evant than ethers for achieving organizational effectiveness. The following 
are taken from Richard Beckhard, Organization Development ; Strategies and 
Models (Reading, Mass: -Idison Wesley Puulishing Co., 1969) pp. 40-42. 

1. Interpersonal competence 

2. Problem solving knowledge and skills 

3. Skills in goal setting 

4. Skills in planning 

5. Understanding in processes of change and changing 
b. Skill* in system diagnosis. 
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DECENTRALIZATION VERSUS CENTRALIZED DECISIONMAKING 

Jack C. Lyne 

J, Frank Yeager 

Louisville Public Schools 

Many contemporary organizations are often run in a lockstep fashion seem* 
ingly more attuned to the time of William of Orange than to the 1970 *s« 
Decisions are made unilaterally by a tiny cadre of top level management 
and then referred to middle management for implementation—a process not 
unlike that of a feudal system. Such a system (with authority central- 
ized at the top) tends to limit individual initiative and to narrow role 
expectations into a simple stimulus-response system geared to the success^* 
ful completion of tasks handed down from the top of the organizational 
pyramid. 

These type systems are all too frequently geared toward self-destruction 
by the very nature of their rigid, one-way structure. The dizzying rate 
of change often leaves top levels of management decidedly future-shocked 
and thoroughly out of touch with organizational realities at lower levels 
in the pyramid. 

Carl Rogers succinctly summed up the dilemma faced by educational insti- 
tutions similarly stunned by the dizzying pace of contemporary change: 

Man^s greatest problem, at this point in our swiftly changing 
technological progress, concerns our ability to assimilate 
change. Educators seem to show greater resistance to change 
than do any other institutional group. A revolution in our 
schools is long overdue. It is ironic that alert industry 
now does more than do schools to free up communication among 
persons. But the most tragic trend is the increasing break- 
down of communication between the privileged and the ghetto 
• • • it is not the hydrogen bomb, fearful as that may be. 
It is not the population explosion, though the consequences of 
that are awful to contemplate. It is instead a problem which 
is rarely mentioned or discussed. It is th^; question of how 
much change the human beiag can accept, absorb, and assimi- 
late, and the rate at which he can take it. Can he keep up 
with the ever-increasing rate of technological change, or is 
there some point at which the human organism goes to pieces? 
Can he leave the static ways and static guidelines which have 
dominated all of his history and adopt the process ways, the 
continual changing which must be his if he is to survive? 
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liut even after tuLurc sliot'k stymies toy level management In striet pyramidal 
or^anliiaL u)n.^. , Iowcm' level i)ry;ani/.at lonal members are hardly likely to rush 
to the fore to resuscitate the system, for after years of cnnditioning they 
understandably believe that their ideas will not be accepted in the rarefied 
atmosphere atop the pyramid, u result, the creative process is stymied. 

A systtN.i with author iiy hiavily weighted at the tup is liable to apply the 
few new ideas that seep tlirough in the same lockstep manner, passing them 
down In a way that most behavioral researchers deem counterproductive; for 
In the end result, lower level workers are expected to carry out new ideas 
in ttie same detached, unquestioning manner demanded in implementing old 
ideas* 

Many systems have made token progress in this field by establishing sepa- 
rate area or regional units, referring to this simple structural change as 
**decentralizat ion. But this reorganization by itself does little more than 
pass decisionmaking to a secondary level. If decisionmaking is not passed 
on to those who must implement and those who are affected, thn creative pro- 
cess will still remain stymied. 

By contrast, an ideal decentralized system rests on a set of basic assump- 
tions about the nature of man and organizations — assumptions grounded in be- 
havioral science research. These assumptions involve the difficulty and 
complexity of change; the necessity of rapid adaptation to change; a search 
for personal meaning, growth and commitment; and a development of inter- 
personal conditions involving trust, openness, spontaneity, and participa- 
tion. In short, it becomes a systematic attempt to integrate — not compro- 
mise — the needs of the individual and the needs of the institution (Getzel, 
1958). 

Such a de central ized system must be staffed at all levels with people who 
listen — and listening is more than just hearing. It is the ability of one 
to understand what another is really trying to communicate and to convey to 
that person the knowledge that he has been heard. Effective communication 
involves more than simple concern with the ideas one communicates — it also 
requires that i>rgani zation members be equally concerned with ideas communi- 
cated t£ theni. 

. nother critical facet of decentralization is the necessity for support of 
the concept by organizational leaders. Without support from the top, any 
decentralization effort is doomed to failure. 

The inclusion of a voluntary aspect in the decentralization process is of 
equal Lmp'^rtance. The persons to be affected by such an organizational 
transformation must be allowed to see the process as advantageous to their 
own need as well as the needs of top level management. Without this volun- 
tary aspect, a system is simply making a futile move from dogmatic centrali- 
zation of authority to an equally dogmatic decentralization of authority* 
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Th« advantages of such a decentralized system Involving all levels of the 
organization and the community are numerous. One advantage inherent in 
such an organizational pattern lies in a reduction of apathy coupled with 
haighteiied motivation and self-esteem (Gardner, 1963). ^Vs common sense 
would predict. Individuals are much more likely to persevere in pursuing 
goals and objectives in which they have played a major role in shaping. 

But any attempt to decentralize authority in traditional organization is 
bound to encounter resistance. Resistance to new behavior patterns seems 
a widespread human verity but, as Watson (1967) suggested (in Concepts 
For Social Change ) , such a decentralized system by its very nature pro- 
vides a healthy climate for change. Watson discusses a number of princi- 
ples for implementing social change but the most crucial is this: "Re- 
sistance will be less if administrators, teachers, board members and com- 
munity leaders feel that the project is their own— not one devised and 
operated by outsiders." 

The ramifications of such a system utilized in the educational arena will 
(ideally) filter down to affect each individual student. As Pilon (1969) 
has suggested, it is the lack of essential personal freedoms in the class- 
room (i.e., freedom to choose the level of difficulty of his work, free- 
dom from the fear of ridicule from one's peers when mistakes are made) 
that often plays a major role in creating poor school performance and be- 
havior problems. Likewise, those same fears, no matter how well camou- 
flaged, also hamper the productivity of individual administrators and 
teachers . 

Decentralization often benefits teachers, parents, and students in other 
ways as well. Research (Cunningham) has shown that students whose par- 
ents are vitally involved in the affairs of their school usually have a 
less hostile attitude toward the school and fare better academically. 
This improvement can be traced to a more positive parent attitude which 
is communicated to the student. The same research findings indicate in- 
creased self-reliance and cooperation in both teachers and parents opera- 
ting in a decentralized system. 

To sum up the features of an ideal decentralized system, let us look at 
the five conditions listed by Bennis (1965) which he feels should exist 
in any organization which functions consistently with sound behavioral 
science practices. They are: 

1. Full and free communication, regardless of rank and power. 

2. A reliance on consensus rather than the more customary forms of 
coercion o*,' compromise to manage conf.lct. 

3. The idea that influence is based on technical competence and knowl- 
edge rather than on the vagaries of personal whims or prerogatives or 
power* 
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4, An atmosphoru that permits and uven encourages emotional expression as 
well as task-or lontod acts. 

5, A basically human bias, one that accepts tlie Inevitability of conflict 
between the organization and the individual ^ but that is willing to cope 
with and mediate this contllct on rational grounds. 

The advantages of such a system are obvious. An organization such as that 
described by Bennls can release a wave of human potential long locked in 
narrow organizational constraints. Research sadly indicates that the aver- 
age human utilizes only 10 per cent of his or her ability. Such a consen- 
sual organization — meaningfully Involved administrators, teachers, parents ^ 
and students — can help unleash at least a measure of that potential. Like- 
wise, the openness of such a system provides a potential for organizational 
and individual self-renewal (Gardner, 1963). 

As Jourard (19u4) has shown, "One cannot know himself except through his re- 
latedness to other people.** A decentralized authority system allows each 
worker to look at himself not as a faceless, exchangeable part — but as a 
unique, responsible., creative human being. 

Decentralized Decisionmaking in Louisville 

The Louisville Public Schools have in the last 3 years moved toward a more 
decentralized system with authority balanced among central office adminis- 
trators, parents, grassroots local school personnel » community i and students* 

In the Central Office the pyramid has been flattened with the creation of nine 
separate departments sharing equal status. Lach chairman of these depart- 
ments is given both the freedom and responsibility to make decisions within 
the parameters of his particular department. He is given as much fre;.dom 
as he is willing to give to those working for him. 

Decisions that cut across department lines are made either of two ways: If 
the matter is a comparatively limited one involving! for Instance i only two 
departments, the respective department chairmen and chelr ctaffs normally 
settle the matter between themselves. If this cannot be accomplished i an 
objective third party is called to process the problem. i\B a last resort » 
the problem is referred to the Chairman of School Operations for resolution. 
It is Important to remember that the process must firmly fix responsibility 
80 as to move decisions off dead center. 

However, if the decision is of wide-ranging significance i it is brought be- 
fore the Administrative Council » which is composed of all chairmen and vari- 
ous other elected representatives. The Council i chaired by the Chairman of 
School Operations, discusses thoroughly such Interdepartmental decisions and 
takes whatever action is necessary to resolve the matter. 

But structural change alone does not guarantee decentralization. Behavioral 
science processes were also utilized to develop more sensitive and open Indl* 
vlduals. Over 2,300 participants employed by the Louisville School District 
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have been involved In T-groups, conflict management labs, and other behav- 
ioral science exper Ilmu cs • Department chairmen and principals have had 
multiple experiences which focused on team building and interpersonal 
growth. The ^^istrict originally depended upon external consultants for 
these experie ces. However, as was originally intended, Che school sys- 
tem has trained internal consultants in order to have a continuous effort 
in this area. 

Local School Decentralization 

Local schools have also been influenced by the decentralization. Rather 
then having a preordained structure handed down to them, individual 
schools (both principal and staff working with their respective commun-* 
ity) are expected to develop their own unique educational approach that 
they feel will best serve their children. 

Community Involvement 

The local schools are aided in constructing this program by community, 
members. The Louisville Board of Education recently granted the commun- 
ity a more vital role in determining school policies when they gave their 
unanimous approval to the neighborhood school board concept. 

The neighborhood boards (now in varying states of formalization in 44 
schools) are composed of a majority of parents, along with teachers, and 
at the secondary level, students. Members of each board are elected 
through various procedures — but all the elective systems share the simi- 
larity of being conceptualized and designed by the individual school com- 
munities. 

The neighborhood boards are already beginning to play a major role in de- 
termining individual school policies. Some have helped select their 
principals while others have examined proposed new programs and either 
vetoed or approved their inclusion in the school program. Still other 
boards have determined the allocation of discretionary school money. 

Decentralization and Students 

Students have also been affected by the newer system. Many schools are 
now allowing their students much greater latitude in designing their own 
courses of study. Teachers seem much more willing to openly relate to 
their students, and a reduced level of student hostility is reflected in 
drastic systemwlde reductions in dropouts, delinquency referrals, and 
suspensions. 

Like all public institutions, education has certainly borne its share of 
criticism, which is not at all surprising for educational systems are 
now run by one single central board filled with citizens who at best are 
able to participate only part-time in the process. Such a controlling 
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board finds Itself faced with the impossibility of establishing policy that 
will meet the diverse needs of a pluralistic educational community* 

In sum^ the principal consequence of decentralization is a repositioning of 
the primary responsibility for educational quality squarely on the shoulders 
of parents » students » teachers » local level administrators » and community 
with the central office accepting a primary service role in offering educa- 
tional alternatives* 
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WORKING PAPERS: ORGANIZATION STRUCTURE AND MANAGEMENT 

Kenneth J. Buck 

The Political Web of American Schools 

by Frederick M. Wirt and Michael W. Klrts 

This quasl-textbook presents a serious contemporary effort to analyze the 
political aspects of American public school decisionmaking. Unlike many 
Intellectuals, Frederick Wirt and Michael Klrst are not strangers to the 
practical arena where the politics of education Is a dally necessity. 
Klrst has served as staff director of the Senate Subcommittee on Employ- 
ment, Manpower, and Poverty; Wirt has recently moved from his position as 
director of the Institute for Desegregation Problems at the University of 
California at Berkeley. 

"The purpose of this book," they say, "Is to trace the ways In which Ameri- 
can schools can be viewed as political." In no way does the term "politi- 
cal web" Imply sinister or partisan politics. To the contrary, political 
acts for Wirt and Klrst refer to "the struggle of men and groups to secure 
the authoritative support of government for their values." 

Until fairly recently, and still true In some areas, professional school- 
men found it to their advantage to perpetuate the myth that they were apo- 
litical experts. There could be no political aspects to the management of 
schools because the schools were above politics. How absurd! Can there 
be any school board member in the United States who still Is being misled 
by such mythology? Let any In doubt and of strong mind read through The 
Political Web of American Schools . Caution: the language Is terribly In- 
tellectual and entangling, like a splderweb you might say. Like a fly 
caught in the spider's web though, once snared, the intellectually curious 
school board member will find himself unable to wrench free. 

The web of political considerations involved in the governance of Ameri- 
ca's schools emerges with startling clarity from the authors' use of poli- 
tical systems analysis. Imagine, if you will, the landscape of American 
public education fs a dense forest. You are theie in one school district; 
around you are the other school districts, the community, the teachers' 
organization, the State legislature and department of education, the Fed- 
eral bureaucracy, the courts, and others. To be effective as a local poli- 
cymaker you need an infra-red radar detector to help you "see through" the 
nearly impenetrable foliage to the target of tonight's policy decision. 
Without a conceptual basis to clear your vision, your decisions on where to 
aim the next policy are apt to miss the target. Authors Wirt and Klrst 
offer such a conceptual framework. They say it should be useful for 
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penetrating tho dark forest of education without defoliating the trees. In 
large measure their method of analytically separating and categorizing Items 
in experience succeeds. 

This Is not a cookbook on how schools should be run nor what they should 
teach and why. Rathor, iho authors apply modern political analysis to shed 
light on the political quality of American schools both within the schools • 
institutional boundaries and as they relate to society. 

Put slmpllstlcally in the technical terms defined adequately in the book, 
the authors discuss a way that you can understand uhe relationship between 
the stress originating inside and outside your school system and the inputs 
of demands (and supports ) upon your school board. Their framework for under- 
standing allows you to perceive how your decisions convert these inputs into 
public decisions or outputs , which feedback allocated values into the society. 
The outcome of your policy decision may in turn produce unanticipated conse- 
quences such as your removal from the school board by an incensed public that 
doesn^t want, say, to bus students away from their neighborhood school — no 
matter that it was the court that ordered your compliance:. This feedback 
loop ensures the dynamic quality of service as a local school board member. 
In the authors* words: **It lb clear that the gap between output and outcome 
is a major forum for policymaking, perhaps the real one for the lives of most 
citizens affected by the ^authoritative allocation of values. 

Written by and for professors of education and political science, this book 
probably will appeal to those school board members who enjoy ''institutional 
self-analysis.** What makes our board of education powerless? Why can't we 
actually change what happens to klas in the classrooms? How come our policy 
decisions often seem to be an exercise in futility? Wliy Is it that the 
boards of education in the other States have an easier (or harder) task win- 
ning favorable State legislative action? The authors provide you with a con- 
ceptual framework which enables you to begin to find answers. 

Following an intensive discussion of the political elements of the school 
system, the authors display the utility of their theoretical perspective by 
analyzing three policymaking areas: The Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 and Intergovernmental Relations, Southern School Desegration, 
and Currlcular Decisions in the Political System. Those school board members 
who lived through the past several years of receiving Title I funds for the 
disadvantaged should enjoy the post-mortem understanding which Wirt and Kirst 
offer. 

Many school board members in the North and West would be better prepared to 
face the trauma of removing de facto sii^regation from their school districts 
if they read and understood the convoluted story of Southern School Desegra- 
tion offered by Wirt and Klret using the political systems analysis frame of 
reference. Among other more global observations, the authors point out that 
the Federal administrative agency, the Office of Education, under Title VI of 
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the Civil Rights Act of 1^64, was forced to interrupt a century-long his- 
tory of being "an instrument of local education forces , serving them 
primarily in a supportive capacity" to become a regulative agency in 
this single area of equality of educational opportunity. 

Perhaps most significant for mc, as I read this unique effort to apply 
the power of political systems analysis to the governance of America's 
schools, is the chapter on curriculum. Here is the raison d'etre of 
education — what the students learn about, the purpose of public educa- 
tion. The board member who believes in local control of education must 
blanch at the horrendous political process involved in changing any as- 
pect of the curriculum. Have you recently given consideration to modify- 
ing your district's competitive athletic program? Or considered adding 
a semester course on drug education? Clearly a conceptual framework 
that permits local board members to understand the dynamics of curricu- 
lar change would be highly useful. Unfortunately, as the authors remind 
us, "A mapping of the political system for curricular policymaking in 
local schools is exceedingly complex. It involves three levels of 
government, numerous private organizations (including foundations, ac- 
crediting associations, national testing agencies, textbook-software 
companies), and interest groups, such as the John Birch Society or 
NAACP." Not to mention scads of other influentials like assistant su- 
perintendents for instruction. 

The point is, however, that the curriculum just isn't the province of 
professional experts. The full range of society with its many subsys- 
tems has an interest and an Impact on the courses of instruction of- 
fered in your school classrooms. The professionals to the contrary 
notwithstanding — curriculum, too, is immersed in the political process 
of authoritatively allocated values. Neither sinister nor simple. The 
Political Web of American Schools stands out as a valuable contribution 
not only to professors of education and government but also to those 
school board decisionmakers who like to know what it's all about. 
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APPENDIX E 



LEADERSHIP TRAINING: A CATALYST FOR SCHOOL REFORM 



Margaret G. Labat 
The Ueed tor Eduf.atlonal Reform 

The need for educational reform has been the subject of much attention 
since the 1954 Supreme Court decision relative to desegregation. 

Mario Fantini^, in his book on The Reform of Urban Schools , indicates 
that urban school systems which once represented America's finest are 
now trapped in a spiral of deterioration. He utilizes statistics to 
illustrate that, according to their effects on children, city schools 
are failing. It is feasible to assume that everyone pays a heavy price 
for these failures, but the most obvious victims are those who need the 
education the most desperately—the low-income, the poor. It is the 
parents from low-income neighborhoods who find themselves with no alter- 
natives to public schooling. Consequently the consumers of public edu- 
cation—parents and students alike— are in increasing revolt against the 
system's failure, a failure that Will trap them unmercifully in the 
cycle of poverty, poor education, low-paying jobs and poor housing. My 
experiences cause me to seriously question whether this failure is a new 
phenomenon co minority groups. Mitchell and Hawley stated that until 
the early I960's, American public schools acted as sorting out agencies 
in which middle-class children, predominately white and already condi- 
tioned by the goals of home and society to become economically self- 
sufficient through the performance of certain tasks, were helped to 
identify and prepare for those tasks to which they were suited. Out- 
standing' youngsters were selected for higher education, and others were 
encouraged to leave school to enter the work force. In the last half of 
the 1960*8 the schools began to recognize, belatedly, the need to en- 
courage similar goals of economic self-sufficiency among the children of 
disadvantaged, largely non-white minorities, and to try to provide spe- 
cial help for them. "2 

These authors state further that "as the social legislation of the 1960'8 
generated expectations for broader educational opportunities, it became 
fashionable to damn the schools without asking whether society was re- 
quiring them to perform new functions. Yet, in addition to overcoming 
the severe, specifically educational handicaps of minority children, 
even as poverty, unemployment, restrictive hiring practices, bad hous- 
ing, and poor medical care reinforced their poor school performance, 
the schools were also being charged with changing racial attitudes and 
correcting a wide range of social deficiencies.""' 

In an address, "Who Should Be in Charge: What Decisions, by Whom," 
given at Linton High School in Schenectady, New York, on April 27, 1970, 
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John I. Goodlad, Dean of the UCLA Graduate School of Education, attacked 
the tendency to diMiiand too much of schools. He said: . • . • **If you 
want to really eliminate unemployment, you create jobs. If you want to 
really eliminate the slums, you clear up the slums, but you don't hold 
education responsible for getting it done • • . Because education is a 
long-term answer to mankind's problems and not a short-term one, we must 
very carefully, at all levels of educational decisionmaking, differen- 
tiate between what education can do in the long run and what human 
engineering can do in the short run*** 

U vouid indeed be in the best interest of the people of the United States 
if in 1972 tae leaders of this country at the national. State and local 
levels would engage In the kind of social engineering which would elimi- 
nate the social and economic problems. I refer to those problems which 
automatically prevent the poor, as well as minority children, from having 
access to equal educational opportunities. In the meantime, the best 
educational efforts must be exerted in an attempt to continue those posi- 
tive educational practices which are already being implemented and atten- 
tion should be focused on ways to further enhance and build on positive 
influences. Fantinl,^ in referring to goals for the 1970*s quoted Wallace 
who said, 

• . • in a revolutionary society (i^e., a society in the pro- 
cess of cultural transformation under the leadership of a re- 
vitalized movement) the primary concern of schools must be 
the moral transformation of the population. Next in order of 
priority will be intellect and last of all technic (despite 
the often critical needs for technically trained personnel to 
carry out the program of the transfer culture). The reason 
for this priority list, morality intellect and technic is 
that moral rebirth of the population and the development of a 
cadre of morally reliable and intellectually resourceful in- 
dividuals to take over executive positions throughout the so- 
ciety is the immediate necessary task*^ 

Perhaps as we view educational reform we should address ourselves to all 
of these goals. In order to do so, it is necessary to focus on those 
persons who now have and those who will have future responsibility for 
implementing the schooling aspect of the educational process. Because of 
the composition of this Task Force I shall look at the administrators* 
point of view. 

An Administrative View of Educational Reform 

The scope of this paper must indeed allow a brief analysis of administra-* 
tion in terms of what it is and what it consists of. Researchers indicate 
that administration is a process involving certain behaviors. 

In the 1930's Gulick^ indicated that administration is the process of: 
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1. Planning: wurki-.g out In broad outline the things that must be done 
and the mothods to bt- usod to accomplish the purpose set Cor the enterprise. 



2. Organizing: establishing the formal structure of authority through 
which work subdivisions are arranged, defined, and coordinated for the 
defined objective, 

3. Staffing: the whole personnel function of bringing in and training 
the staff and maintaining favorable conditions of work. 

4. Directing: the continuous task of making decisions and embodying 
them in specific and general orders and instructions and serving as the 
leader of the enterprise. 

5. Coordinating: the all- important duty of interrelating the various 
aspects of work. 

6. Reporting: keeping those persons to whom the executive is responsible 
informed as to what is going on. This, of course, requires that he keep 
himself and subordinates informed through records, research, and control. 

7. Budgeting: fiscal planning, accounting, and control. 

More recently Griff iths,^ as well as others, has focused on administra- 
tive behavior as the key to the study of administration. He concludes 
that the central concept in administration is decisionmaking. 

... lit is] not only central in the sense thai it is more 
important than other functions, as some writers have indi- 
cated, it is also central in that all other functions of 
administration can best be interpreted in terms of the deci- 
sionmaking process. Decisionmaking is becoming generally 
recognized as the heart of organization and the process c*' 
administration. 

In an analysis of administration it seems advisable to separate admin- 
istration into parts for the purposes of study. However, one needs 
to be aware that it is impossible to administer in parte for adminis- 
tration involves a total approach. If, as researchers indicate, deci- 
sionmaking is the central concept in administration and the decisions 
relate to people," one must recall, as Grieder and others indicate, one 
of the fundamental tenets of the democratic process as interpreted by 
scholar? is that those who are affected by policies and decisions are 
entitled to participate in making them . . . Respect for individuals is 
one of the earmarks of a democratic undertaking. The handing down 
of policies and decisions by the few who hold official positions of 
leadership or authority no matter how wise they may be . . . runs 
counter to this idea."° 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



The ability to Involve staff as veil as others In thn decisionmaking process 
calls for leadership skills on the part of administrators, l^ersey and Blan- 
chard^ defined leadership as the process of influencing the activities of an 
Individual or group in efforts toward goal achievement in a given situation. 
In essence, leadership Involves accomplishing goals with and through people. 
Therefore, a leader must be concerned about tasks and human relationships. 
They s. e leadership as a broader concept than management which is thought of 
as a special kind of leadership In which the accomplishment of organizational 
goals is paramount. 

As one observes the management structure within a school system, it repre- 
sents a hierarchy such as is indicated below. 



Generally, the board of education has the responsibility of setting goals and 
formulating policies which govern the acquisition and use of resources as a 
means of achieving the goals. At the next level, top management has the re- 
sponsibility of implementing policies in such a way as to effectively utilize 
the resources, human and material, in such a way as to facilitate the achieve- 
ment of goals. The next level, or middle management, functions in such a way 
as to supervise the staff in the process of goal attainment. This is a task- 
oriented process in which the implementation of procedures and regulations is 
sup<>rvised. 

It becomes apparent, therefore, thaw several functions of management may be 
implemented at each level and that the larger the system the greater the ten- 
dency for goals to be changed as they filter through the management hierarchy 
to th( classroom teachers who carry out the instructional functions. Since 
this goal shifting is possible, it appears that an interaction process must 
be developed vhich will allow for leadership to be exerted at the level of the 
local school, at the level of the school district, and coordinated among all 
levels. The people who must be included in the process of interaction with 
the leadership at the various levels are the staff including teachers of local 
schools and the school district, the students for whor. an improved learning en- 
vironment must be provided, parents who are directly concerned with their 




Middle or Lower Management 
Principal-Department Heads, etc. 



Top Management or Superintendent and his Staff 



Board of Directors or Board of Education 
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children's welfare, as well as other conununity persons who are involved 
in the total social and political setting. For all of these constituen- 
cies exert an influence on the effectiveness of the administration's ef- 
forts to achieve school system goals. Such responsibilities as recruit- 
ment, selection, and hiring of staff, supervision, and retraining of 
staff as well as the implementation of personnel policies and pre .edures 
relative to status and welfare needs of staff and staff morale fall 
within the total range of administrative action and therefore adminis- 
trative accountability. As has been stated by Hersey and Blanchard 
the successful organization has one major attribute that sets it apart 
from unsuccessful organizations: dynamic and effective leadership. 

A Strategy for Educational Reform 

Having made the point that effective leadership is vital to the success 
of an organization and having re-emphasized the importance of people's 
(teachers, other school personnel, students, parents, and community re- 
presentatives) need to participate in the decisions that affect them, I 
now make four suggestions to our task force. The first is: 

— That we recomnend that the EPDA-NCIES-OE officials urge 
the legislative adoption of a policy of funding pre- 
service and inservice training programs for school ad- 
ministrators as a strategy for developing the kind of 
leadership which can implement the process of educa- 
tional reform. 

The reform process must consist of the school systems s^lf-renewal ef- 
forts in relationship to: 



Needs 
Analysis 



A Systeowide Reform 
Design Including the 
Formulation of Goals 



r 



An 

Hi Implementation 
i Strategy 



L 



Evaluation 



The process must incorporate the kind of planni. j and action from which 
feedback will be used to recycle the process on a continuous basis. 

The process must be responsive to technical .ssistance. 

The system must be willing to utilize the feedback to restructure the 
allocation of its human and material resources in order to more effec- 
tively accomplish the goals derived from the interaction process for the 
system. 



The educational reform process must make possible the levels of partici- 
pation necessary to provide the kind of ownership which will cause poor 
and minority persons to feel that they have some influence over their 
destiny, especially as relates to education. 

The nature of the training program must be such as to enhance learning 
relative to bodies of knowledge, perceptions, and skills necessary to 
successfully effect the improvement of learning opportunities for all 
American children. 

One of the long-ran?e goals of each program would be to add to the 
knowledge of administrators, assist them in forming new attitudes and 
change their administrative behavior in older to foster the educational 
retorm process. 

The content and program curricula should rncompass the cognitive and 
affective domains. 

Other constituents may, indeed, participfite on a situational basis. 
My other suggestions v.'ould be: 

— That we recommend funding on a commitment of a 5-year basis 
without school districts being required to resubmit propo- 
sals. This process will provide better financial management 
as well as allow many additional man hours to be used in the 
renewal effort. 

— That we recommend that the amount of funding be significant 
enough to allow implementation of the educational reform pro- 
cess. 

— That we reccmiiiend that institutions of higher education be- 
come involved at the request of the local school districts 
and communities as a means of facilitating change at this 
level. 
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APPENDIX F 



TRAINING FOR EFFECTIVE PRINCIPALING 
James R. Tanner 

At the outset it would be useful to deal with the "hang up" created by the 
use of the term training . Many professional persons in education feel 
that training suggests a kind of mechanical skill development, stressing 
the psychomotor domain rather than the cognitive when the latter is 
thought to be of a higher order. The use of training here is in the 
sense of the dictionary definition "to make proficient with specialized 
Instruction awd practice." The word education is deliberately not used 
here because of Lhat term's more comprehensive meaning. Our attention is 
on those aspects of the principal's education which are intended to make 
the person who undergoes the instruction more proficient in the perform- 
ance of certain definite tasks. Hence, training seems appropriate. 
Clearly the desired proficiency development entails cognition. 

In determining how principals should be trained, one should idei.tif y 
first the knowledge and skills principals need in order to perform their 
roles adequately. 

It is the position of this writer that the training of the principal 
should be competency related with the needed competency goals specified 
in considerable detail. This is not to imply that behavioral objectives 
in the sense of performance assessment would constitute all the criteria 
for determining competency of the trainee. How, for example, does one 
measure in performance a person's knowledge of various educational laws 
except in the actual situation where the knowledge is required? 

The principal identified in this paper requires the categories of skills 
descr^hed by a number of writers in recent years. One of the clearest 
statements of those skill classes is that of Griffiths and his associates. 

— Technical skill — specialized knowledge and ability In- 
volving methods, processes, procedures, or techniques 
within a specific vocation. This means that the prin- 
cipal would need to know and to demonstrate the tools 
and techniques of the principalship. 

— Human skill— the ability to work effectively as a group 
member and to build cooperative effort within the facul- 
ty which he heads. This skill may be contrasted with 
technical skill, working with people versus working 
with things. 

— Conceptual skill — the ability to see the organization 

as a whole. It includes recognizing the interdependence 
of each unit, how changes in one unit affect all other 
units. ^ 
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Consistent also with our view of the prlnclpalshlp Is Goldman's listing 
of selected competencies* 

1« Understanding the teaching and learning process and being able to 
contribute to Its development* 

2. Understanding school organization and being able to lead and coor- 
dinate the activities of the highly trained professional personnel who 
comprise this organization. 

3» Understanding the nature and the composition of the local school- 
conmunlty and being able to maintain satisfactory relationships between 
the school and Its many community groups. 

4. Understanding the technical aspects of school administration (e.g.i 
school building maintenance management functions and the like) and being 
able to obtain and allocate resources In an effective and efficient man- 
ner. 

5. Understanding the change process and being able to br^ng about nec- 
essary and appropriate changes In school and society. 

6. Understanding various cultures and being able to plan and implement 
programs which will meet the unique needs of each culture in the school. 

7. Understanding and being able to use the findings of relevant research 

McNally cites the special need of the principal in the years ahead for com- 
petency in areas such as social psychology! urban sociology, political sci- 
ence, cultural anthropology, organizational theory and operation » and **the 
practical aspects of administrative behavior that were not even taught in 
the preparation programs of just a few years ago or that were taught in 
•recipe* f-shion.''^ 

Harvey Goldman also has identified special areas of training needed by the 
urban principal including communication analysis, nature and psychology of 
poverty and affluence^ group dynamics, the evaluation of behavior, community 
development, and conflict mediation.^ 

A quite extensive listing of competencies of the effective principal is 
presented by Klopf as the basis for several bank Street College projects in 
defining the principalis role and developing appropriate preservice and in- 
service training thrusts, ile classifies the needed competencies as personal i 
generic, and functional.^ 

As «^nwn earlier i principals feel that the most important facet of their role 
is instructional leadership. This impression is probably due to their famil- 
inrltv with the traditional **super-teacher^* perception as idealized in much 
of the literature and most of the training they have received. 
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There are InUlcalUuis that principals are coming to accept their role 
as more broadly conceived and while they may intellectually wish to 
deny the Imnortance of what have been known as administrative or com- 
munity relations duties, their experience indicates to them the inter- 
relation of the various categories of duties. 

In a survey of urban and suburban principals in the St. Louis, Missouri, 
area Unruh found that the secondary school principals felt the need for 
training programs to include in priority order the study of various as- 
pects of administration; historical, philosophical and theoretical 
foundations of education; supervision and curriculum development; coun- 
seling and guidance; educational psychology and related fields; research 
methods and statistics; and educational technology.^ 

In the Cleveland survey mentioned previously, the seven tasks which were 
identified as appropriate by 90 percent of the principals responding 
included the following: 

— Enlisting f.iculty support for desirable changes in the school 

— Identifying possible solutions for staff morale problems 

— Inducting new staff smoothly into the operation 

— Identifying staff members to whom authority can be delej^ated 

— Creating a democratic climate 

These five are in addition to the two listed earlier: 

— Determining the quality of teaching being performed 

— Ccnwunicoting to staff members their professional strengths 
and weaknesses*^ 

Among othei areas in which competency is required for effective leader-* 
ship in the urban school are the legal bases for school operation and 
responsibility (not only the usual body of school 1 but also social 
welfare legislation, court decisions, and Federal and State governmental 
regulations); public institutional governance; labor-management rela- 
tions; History and other aspects of the development and status of cul- 
tural and ethnic minorities; economics and public finance; management by 
objectives; management of time; educational centralization and decentrali- 
zation. 

Perhaps the competencies identified to this point relate more particularly 
to the in«ititutional maintenance responsibility of the administrator than 
to his role as a leader of change and necessary redirection. Both are 
important aspects of the prx:^- tnalship. To neglect either is to fall to 
comprehend the evolving natu) of schooling and its changing milieu. 
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To fulCill the need for continuing institutional responsiveness the princi- 
pal requires skill in organization renewal as that concept is formulated by 
Lippitt. 

^'Organization renewal Is the process of initiating, creating and con- 
fronting needed changes so as to make it possible for organizations to be- 
come or remain viable, to adapt to new conditions, to solve problems, to ^ 
learn from experiences and to move toward greater organizational maturity.*'^ 

In carrying out the demands of this role the principal is a renewal stimu* 
lator— **a person who initiates an action, process or activity intended to 
bring about planned change contributing to organization renewal/'^ 

This concept of organization renewal is similar to Beckhard*s definition of 
organizational development. "An effort planned organizationvide and managed 
from the top to increase organization effectiveness and health through planned 
interventions in the organization's processes, using behavior-science 
knowledge •••10 

Competencies required for leadership in organization renewal or organiza- 
tional development are identified by Beckhard as interpersonal competence; 
problem solving knowledge and skills; goal setting skills; planning skills; 
understanding the processes of change and changing; systems diagnosis 

Lippit lists similar competencies and emphasizes the importance of mastery 
of certain knowledge about learning: nature and scope of the learning pro- 
cess; factors that condition learning; factors affecting resistance to 
learning. 12 Hersey and Blanchard emphasize the primary significance of 
human skills in management.!^ 

The principal works primarily with people. He makes, or causes to be made, 
decisions about pupils individually, about pupils in groups within the 
school, and about the total pupil population in the school as a group. He 
interviews; explains; inquires; leads group discussions; makes formal 
speeches, reports, and other presentations; observes behavior; gives direc- 
tions; participates in group discussions; writes letters, directives, memo- 
randa; conducts meetings; negotiates. Activities such as these consume the 
major part of the principal's time and energy. How effectively he performs 
such tasks largely determines his success as a principal. 

Certainly he does other things. He reads, computes, prepares reports and 
other documents. He inspects and examines materials and facilities. He 
drafts plans. He reflects. 

In considering preparation for the principalship, I have assumed ti.at such 
specialized training is at the graduate level. Consequently, our discus- 
sion of training relates to advanced study, not to the basic undergraduate 
preservice preparation ot teachers. 
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In training programs the maxim "form follows function" ought to prevail. 



In place of the courses and credits format for the administrator training 
progran, it is recommended that a more appropriate pattern would be 
along the lines presented by Clifford in describing advanced training in- 
stitutes. He states that the "Institute represents a concentrated, in- 
tense effort on the part of a university to change the behavior of a 
carefully selected group of students with respect to solutions of a spe- 
cific problem or a complex series of problems associated with some as- 
pect of the public educational enterprise. The Intensity and the concen- 
tration are indicated by the continuous focusing of all the activities 
within the program upon specific, precisely defined objectives." 

The program of the institute should be jointly planned by public school 
and university personnel. In the absence of such joint planning and im- 
plementation, "an institute program will, almost of necessity, degenerate 
into a prosaic, pedestrian kind of experience with little or no chance of 
effecting desirable behavioral changes within the participants." 

"Behavioral clianges consisting of the acquisition of new or additional 
knowledge, information, insights, skills and attitudes should comi rise 
the specific objectives of the institute. Use should be made of both 
didactic instruction and supervised experiences, especially group pro- 
cesses, laboratory and field experiences and demonstrations. Continuous 
efforts should be made to integrate theory and practice . . . The in- 
structional program should make use of relevant content [from appropri- 
ate disciplines! which is organized in logical and psychological ways in 
order to facilitate continuity, sequence and integration of the learning 
experiences." 

Progress in the program should be Individually paced and continuously 
evaluated for and with the participant without reference to the usual 
clock hour academic time frame. The operational goal is individualized 
instruction and learning.^'* 

Overdependence on didactic forms and extended study of the philosophy 
and history of administration without a balanced, well-planned applica- 
tion phase would be self-defeating. It would produce glib educationists 
who would be unable to determine that the lockers are assigned properly. 
(Anyone who has ever worked in a school with student lockers understands 
the basic importance of this lowly function. Unless it is done properly, 
the resultant confusion will prevent the school's orderly operation.) 

Those who conduct a training program should understand that they are en- 
gaged in a training function and that this requires activities designed 
specifically in relation to training objectives. 

Public school personnel who accept responsibility for mentorship in the 
internship should be helped particularly to understand their role as 
trainers. 
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A major advantajii of a properly constructed competency related training 
program is l\\c ability to eliminate those who are unable to master the 
required competencies while refining the skills and deepening the knowl- 
edge of chose whose progress in attainment of appreciate competencies 
is satisfactory. Currently anyone who can *'pass" each of the collection 
of courses can expect to be granted the principal's certificate without 
demonstrating any specific performance competency beyond passing written 
examinations in the courses. 

The question of who should become a principal is unsettled. There iS| 
and should be« a degree of self^-selection by those interested* As to 
prerequisite experience ^ that too remains an unresolved issue. Many 
consider teaching experience essential. Actually, there is too little 
empirical evidence in this area. The field is at the hypothesis stage 
and considerably more testing of the idea is needed before we can state 
with assurance that a certain amount and kind of teaching experience is 
the proper base upon which to build for the principalship. At this time, 
though, in the interest of credibility among othei school personnel, some 
teaching experience is probably a desirable part of the qualifications 
for entering the principalship. 

>fanagement training programs are a regular feature of many businesses and 
institutions. There presently is no parallel operation in school admin- 
istration. The precept of management training for persons who have not 
yet been awarded the first teaching credential presents an intriguing pos- 
sibility for examination. The procedure might be something like the fol- 
lowing* Persons in undergraduate educational personnel development pro- 
grams would be identified on the bases of leadership interest and poten- 
tial. They would be offered supervised management training during 
their undergraduate experience, probably in the 3rd or 4th years of the 
4-year baccalaureate plan* Rather than the didactic instruction in peda- 
gogical methods and the practice teaching which consume the greater part 
of those years, the management trainees would study applicable behavioral 
science materials. In place of practice teaching, they would have an ex* 
tended supervised practi«.utn iu administrative functioning* the two as- 
pects would proceed concurrently. 

The period for management tr&ining as a special branch of educational per- 
sonnel development might profitably be extended one year so that the stu- 
dent entering school employment out of such programs would do so with 5 
rather than 4 years of preparation and with the master's degree* 

Admittedly there is not much likelihood that such a management training 
approach will be tested due to zealously guarded certification require- 
ments of graduate study. It is a challenge, though, to the traditional 
principal-preparation programs whose development has ceilainly not been 
subjected to vigorous examination or comparison among various approaches* 
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Another issue pertains to tlie length of time needed to train one for 
the principalshlp. Again, determination of this matter has been based 
on opinion unsubstantiated by defensible data. The length of time re- 
quired has usually been that time which it took to complete the 
courses I subject to rules about credit validity in relation to the 
elapse ^^f time. 

The time required for such a program as suggested here would be based 
on the needs of individual participants, considering their prior edu- 
cation and experience and demonstrated capabilities, both at entry and 
as the training proceeds* 

Oiie scliool year of full-time study ought to be ample for most people 
attracted to the program* Perhaps two summers of full-time work with 
an inte^rvening year of part-time study would suffice* It is conceiv- 
able that some persons could master the necessary skills and knowledge 
in less than a full school year* 

The key idea is that in such a competency related program, time spent 
in the program should be individually determined and should be based 
upon progress in attaining training objectives* 

So far we have been discussing the training of persons entering the 
principalship* Those who are already in service have demonstrated as 
suggested earlier their need for continuing training* Frequently 
State requirements for recertif ication call for additional training* 
In view of the needs expressed by principals themselves as well as the 
requirement associated with licensing, provisions beyond, or parallel 
to or in place of presently available opportunities are urgently needed 
for principals now in service* 

There is a need for orientation and training in management principles 
and procasses; in learning, particularly adult learning; in labor man- 
agement relations* The processes of organizational development con- 
stitute a field of very limited competence on the part of principals 
and school administrators generally* Cultural pluralism as a fact and 
as an evolving concept is content for the continuing training of school 
administrators, appropriate and necessary for all American educators, 
crucial for those whose schools serve urban populations*^^ 

Certainly there are other important aspects related to the continuing 
training of principals* Just as in the training of prospective prin- 
cipals, the key idea is individual need assessment and program planning* 

As to the format of the training, the continuing seminar featuring 
spaced instruction and study seems more appropriate than traditional 
graduate school courses* Workshops and shcrt-term special purpose in- 
stitutes are other useful training forms. A program constituted along 
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the lines of the National Academy for School Executives » :^ponsorecl by "^he 
American Association of School Administrators, or the inservice work- 
shops of the National Association of Secondary School Principals, offers 
an approach deserving consideration, particularly if an arrangement could 
be worked out for university affiliation and credit toward recertified- 
tion* 

In the training of both prospective and active principals, those planning 
such programs should look to the resources of universities outside the 
department, school or college of education to schools or colleges of man- 
agement or to other parts of universities where the application of beha- 
vioral science findings to management is notably available in training 
programs. 17 
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CHARL( TTE-i d'CKLKNliUKG SCliOOLS 
Program Servic es, an d Pupil Support Goals 

A t;roup goal setting process has been carried out by all pupil support 
disciplines. Tlie process was linked from group to group throughout the 
entire structure of the Pupil Support Department with the assistant 
superintendent linking with the Program Services Division level. 

t'rogram Services Goals 

Long Range 

A. I'.rlng about the change in attitudes in regard to: 

1. Ihe establishment of mutual respect for individual worth and 
rights among teachers* pupils, and principals. 

2. Determination of the causes of discipline problems and the 
establishment of remedy through the learning process as 
opposed to discipline as a punitive act. 

3. 'Yhe primacy of learning as opposed to teaching. 

:>. Accept aud act in the roLe of cha • ^.euts in education toward: 

1. The establishment of the pupi.. t ule in decisionmaking that 
.•effects him in regard to structure, time, place, content, and 
toals. 

2. The establishment of the school as a place of learning for all 
pupils with the flexibility necessary to reach the goal. 

Short Rarige 

A. uefine the functiou of and relationship between t'ne three departments 
of Program Services. 

ti. Design and use the structure to implement tlie established function and 
relationsliips. 

Pupil Support Goals 



Long Range 

A. Establish a structure that disperses full resources to each feeder irea . 



Establish the LDC concept and work to establish an LDC In each feeder 
area. 

Define and establish concept of Learning Laboratories within schools. 

1. Describe DSU-Laboratory-Classroom relationship 

2. Describe staffing o"* Learning Laboratory 

3. Expand present Labs to full operation and establish additional 
Labs 

D« Unite DSD people with school based people psychologically and operations- 
ally 

1. Teachers 

2. Counselors 
3 Principals 

E. Increase DSU Involvement In district community. 

1. Parents 

2. Community agencies 
Short Range 

A. Lstablish base data for long range goals. 

B. Establish specific measurable goals for 1973-74 within long«range goals 
and set methods for evaluation. 

C. Use Harding Feeder area as a pllr;t to learn how to function effectively 
with school staff. 

D. Accomplish DSU role definition and increase mutual trust and respect among 
disciplines as their function In District Service Units. 

E. Establish counselors and speech therapists as functional parts of DSU*8. 
Discipline Goals 

School Psychology Goals 

1. Establish Psychological School Work as a phase of practice which enables 
school psychologists: 

a. to bring psychological knowledge to a situation as a resource person 
for helping others with problems. 

b. to facilitate coromunicatioa among people. 

c. to facilitate the gathering of new knowledge to contribute to the 
solution of problems. 

d. to operate with an inquiring attitude and a particular set of values 
which will guide them to look at situations objectively and to find 
solutions to problems in an objective way. 
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e. to vary their approach, a8 an attitude changer, so that they 
will use procedures found to be fftectl^'e through research In 
social psychology In particular situations, that Is, fitting 
the procedure to the situation. 

f. to understand that their ultln^re ^ ncern Is for the children of 
the school, sl that one of their approaches might be to start with 
problems of an individual child and work toward the solution of 
more general problems affecting large numbers of children. 

2. Establish Psychological Case Work as a phase of practice which en- 
ables school psychologists: 

a. to Interact directly with teachers requesting a case consultation 
relationship . 

b. to offer psychoeducatlonal consultation to teachers concerned 
with the treatment of a child's learning difficulties. 

c. to offer diagnostic case consultations and treatment suggestions 
to teachers concerned with a child's thinking, feeling, behaving, 
or relating. 

d. to offer teachers a direct intervention with parents and child 
to supplement the work of the teacher and the school. 

3. Establish Research and Staff Development activities as a phase of 
practice which enables school psychologists: 

a. to be research conceivers. 

b. to offer consultation in research design and methods. 

c. to offer consultation in the evaluation and interpretation of 
research. 

d. to serve as research project directors. 

e. to offer their training and experience in regard to human learning, 
development, relationships, feelings, and behavior as a resource 
for fostering the continuous personal and professional development 
of all school personnel.^ 

School Social Work Go Is 

School Social Work is an application of social work principles and methods 
to the major purpose of the school. Followirj are the long-range goals 
of SchooJ Social Work. 

1. Recognizing that school conditions have a great impact on a student's 
motivation to learn, the first goal is to help modify school conditions 
by: 

a. offering consultation to principals and teachers regarding 

improvment in the overall climate for learning in the schools. 
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b. offering consultation to principals and teachers regarding learn- 
ing problems of specific students. 

c« leading small group discussions with teachers around identified 
school problems. 

d. conducting or taking part in workshops with faculties around identi- 
fied school problems. 

2. School Social Work believes that a student's approach to learning (school) 
reflects his basic approach to life; therefore, the second goal is to help 
students attain a sense of competency, a readiness for continued learning, 
and an ability to adapt to change. This is done by; 

a. offering help to individual students with special school-related 
problems interfering with learning (social casework process). 

b. offering hep to groups of students with specific school*related 
problems interfering with learning. 

Note: In these processes, continuous involvement of the teacher is 

necessary for improvement on the part of the student. Behavior 
modification, play therapy, and contingency contracting may 
also be involved. 

3. The School Social Worker regards parents as real educational partners 
to the schools. The overall goal here is to act as a liaison between home 
and school by: 

a. helping the school relate to parents as educational partners. 

b. helping parents develop realistic perceptions of their children's 
abilities, interests and other aspects of their behavior. 

c. acting as a facilitator for better understanding between the 
school and the home in specific situations. 

d. leading small group discussions with parents on common parent- 
child-school problems. 

e. offering parent-effectiveness workshops. 

4. In regard to the community the goals of the School Social Worker are: 

a. to interpret school programs ana policy to the community as it 

relates to student welfare. 
0. to Interpret the nature of the school social work service to 

other community agencies and interest groups. 

c. to become knowledgeable about all community resources for use as 
part of continued work with school, child, and parents. 

d. to nake appropriate referrals to community agencies. 

e. to assist in planned changes iu the organizational pattern of the 
community's programs and resources (for the benefit of school 
children) 

Guidance Goals 



1. Move toward establishing elementary counselors. 
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2. Sufficient: student counselor ratio to meet Southern Association 
requirements. 

3. To help counselors and DSU personnel develop closer relationship 
to the teachers and the classroom environment* 

4. Develop greater career development awareness amongst counselors, 
teachers and students. 

5. Develop Improved environment for :hlld growth and development. 

6. Develop Inservlce experience that strengthens counselors In meeting 
their changing professional roles. 

Talent Development Goals 

The Talent Development Section of Pupil Support believes that ability 
and talent must be recognized and developed as two of the great natural 
resources of our country. 

In considering the goals of Talent Development, the resource staff dis- 
cussed the various functions they performed and isolated those unique 
qualities that set the program aside from general education. 

It is accepted that it Is the responsibility of every teacher to teach 
skills, understandings, £ind content to the maximum levels that each student 
can assimilate and use. 

Therefore, content and skills development are not primary goals of Talent 
Development, although they are the vehicles which support the acts of 
learning and producing. 

Instead, Talent Development has different teaching and learning objectives: 

1. To teach students to know nd use the thinking operations. 

2. To provide students with a dependable learning process. 

3. To help students and teachers become aware of personal talents and 
ho^ to use them to build positive self-images. 

4. To encourage the use of creative powers and personal talents in the 
classroom as valuable means of com&malcation. 

Long-Range Goals. The long-range goals of Talent Development encompass, 
these objectives: 
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1. Recognition and development of the talents inherent in the students 

of Charlotte-Mecklenburg and acceptance of this process as an essential 
function of education. 

2. Placement of enough Talent Development teachers in the schools to 
achie\re the first goal. 

3. Development of techniques and instruments that will identify wide 
spectrum of talent among students and broaden present beliefs that 
esthetic and ccademic talents are the only type of talent. 

4. Clarification of Talent Development purposes and functions that make 
the prot^ra&i unique and different from other educational programs. 

5. Establishment of inservice workshops in creativity, productive thinking, 
talent identification and development. 

6« Production and develppment of materials and techniques relative to 
teaching and learning in this field of education. 

Special Education Goals 

Special Education supplements and complements both general education teachers 
and general education programs to the degree necessary to assure that the 
special educational instructional needs of children and youth are met. These 
complementary services are given in the areas of educable mentally retarded » 
trainable mentally retarded, learning disabled, emotionally disturbed, autistic, 
unwed mothers, speech, hearing impaired, visually handicapped, nomebound, 
hospitalized, orthopedically handicapped, and to the juvenile diagnostic center. 



1. To encourage the recognition and acceptance of children and youth who are 
exceptional into the mainstream of education. 

2. To identify specific areas of educational failure or developmental deficit. 

3. To provide prescriptive educational programs that develop the skills that 
exceptional students need to function in the school and community. 

4. To provide individualized instruction that supplements and supports the 
work of the regular teacher to assure that the cognitive, communicative, 
emotional, physical, social, and vocational needs of exceptional children 

are met. 

5. To serve as a liaison between the school and appropriate community agencies 
to aid in the transition to community living. 

6. To be available for consultation with principals, teachers, and parents 
so that all are aware of the exceptional child's educational needs. 
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7« To involve Che school coromunlCy in the education of exceptional 

children in order to make the school more aware of the needs of special 
education students. 

8. To provide inservlce education for special education teachers to 
continually improve the quality and awareness of these instructions* 

9* To cooperate with all disciplines represented in the Learning Develop- 
ment Centers to insure pupil support. 

10. To work towards having special education studer ts served within the 
regular classroom setting. 

11. To enable the child to gain an appreciation for his country, under- 
standing of its history, nature, and the fine arts. 

12 • Conservation and pecuniary value of things. 

Educable Mentally Retarded 

1. To provide diagnostic and prescriptive instruction to students iden- 
tified as being eligible for classes for the educable mentally retarded. 

2. To help the mentally retarded child adjust to the demands of a regular 
classroom. 

3. To provide sequential academic instruction that supports the language 
arts/math program that the elementary child receives in the regular 
classroom. 

4. To help the mentally retarded child develop a healthy self-image so 
that he can relate to both the resource room and the regular classroom. 

3. To help the special education resource teachers cooperate with the 
regular teachers and staff. 

6. To develop the social competency and occupational skills of mentally 
retarded students. 

7. To develop rapport among teachers within the same feeder area. 

8. To encourage continuous diagnostic evaluation and assessment of each 
pupil. 

9. To support the regular classroom teacher in teaching mentally re- 
tarded students. 

10. To consult with teachers and outside agencies regarding supportive 
help for mentally retarded students. 
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Orthopedic 

!• To provide an education geared to the specific needs of the child. 

2. To provide learning experiences that will develop self-acceptance, 
self-confidence, self-respect, respect for others and their rights. 

3. To channel capable students to regular academic classes as well as 
vocational classes. 

4. To teach the child useful and pleasurable leisure time activities. 

5. To enable the child to develop appropriate behaviors. 

6. To provide appropriate academic expediences that develop an under- 
standing of the subject matter. 

Homebound 

1. To secure appropriate materials and assignments from the child's 
assigned school in order to provide a continuous effective education 
program. 

2. To confer with the regular classroom teacher in order to follow the 
regular instructional program as closely as possible. 

3. To bridge the gap between home and school. 

4. To provide tutors in instances where no homebound teacher is available. 

5. To stimulate and guide children in suitable learriing activities that 
promote the development of their potential. 

6. To complete full reports on the student's progress to insure a smooth 
return to school. 

Hospitalized 

1. To cooperate with the hospital in meeting the medical, psychological, 
educational, and social needs of a student in order \.o provide total 
rehabilitation. 

2. To provide an educational program that meets the specific needs of 
the hospitalized student who is enrolled in grades 1-12. 

3. To teach students who may be in the hospital 2 or more weeks. 

A. To request tutors for those students who may need special help in 
subject areas in which the teachers are not specially trained. 
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5» To prevent education deprivation or retardation in the long-term 
hospitalized student. 

6. To promote learning experiences so that grade level skills are 
maintained and strengthened* 

7* To isolate subject area weaknesses and apply corrective training. 

8. To give the student a feeling of security in knowing that he will 
return to the classroom having covered the same material as his 
classmates. 

Unwed Mothers 

1. To offer a curriculum that will allow pupils to continue requirements 
toward graduation. 

2. To provide appropriate courses in child care and related subjects. 

3. To promote the smooth transition back to the school and the community* 

4. To provide educational services tailored to the specific temporary 
needs of these students in order that they may obtain the best 
possible education. 

5. To help pupils become aware of available community resources. 

Visually Impaired 

1. To provide braille and large type materials. 

2. To provide physical adjustments for the best utilization of sight. 

3. To provide special training in braille, typewriting, listening and 
the use of other special learning devices and media when necessary. 

4. To make educational adjustmer s so that other sense areas may be 
given a greater responsibil^ 

5. To make available pre-vocf il counseling. 

6. To help pupils become aw. of supportive community agencies. 

Juvenile Diagnostic Center 

1. To impress on each student that he as an individxial has personal 
worth and that it is important for him to contribute to the better- 
ment of society in general and to his own immediate environment in 
particular. 
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2« To Instill in each student a feeling that he is loved and wanted but 
that he must learn to discipline himself and respect those who rttempt 
to provide experiences in acquiring acceptable behavior and responsibil- 
ities* 

3« To provide experiences and skill development for the student at the 
academic level on which he operates. 

4« To prevent educational deprivation due to absence from the assigned 
school* 

3« To develop a good self-image in order to facilitate a good return to 
the community. 

6« To provide experiences which help the individual to understand the 
world in which he lives. 

1. To provide experiences which will help the student acquire the skills 
and attitudes necessary for effective participation in a democratic 
society. 

8. To promote experiences which will help the individual to grow in aesthetic 
appreciation and creative expression. 

Emotionally Disturbed 

1. To provide an in-school program for evaluating ^ educating, and treating 
children with emotional difficulties. 

2. ' provide consultative services to the classroom teacher. 

3. To provide a diagnostic program for screening students to determine 
appropriate placement or remedial techniques. 

4. To provide consultative services to parents and encourage close parental 
involvement in the treatment program. 

5. To provide inservice training workshops for classroom teachers in dealing 
with emotional problems in the classroom. 

6. To develop better lines of communication and coordination of services 
with appropriate community agencies. 

Autistic Program (TEACCH) 

1. To help the child and his parent to live together more effectively. 

2. To reduce or remove the child^s psychotic and disturbed behavior through 
psycho-^educational treatment* 
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3. To develop adequate learning, social skills, and language in 
order tc attend school or special classes and to live at home 
in the conmunity. 

A. To provide an on-going treatment program which involves diagnostic 
evaluation, individualized treatment, special classrooms, and parent 
^roup activities. 

Learning Disabilities 

1. To develop an awareness of and disseminate information about the 
Learning Disabilities Program. 

2. To provide diagnostic and evaluative information on specific cases 
when a request for such services is made. 

3. To plan teacher conferences and provide supportive services when 
requested. 

4. To develop prescriptive programs for individual students when 
warranted. 

5. To set up information centers with Learning Disabilities materials 
within individual school libraries. 

6. To develop those academic and socialization skills to permit the 
student to remain in the mainstream of the school anvironment or 
return to it when these skills have been sufficiently reinforced. 

Trainable Mentally Retarded 

1. To insure physical, mental, and emotional growth. 

2. To provide instruction and skill development according to each 
child's ability, aptitude, achievement, and progress. 

3. To make the child aware of his home, school, and community environ- 
ments as resources useful in his total life style. 

4. To provide adequate transportation to enhance his total educational 
needs . 

5. To encourage vocational and domestic training which would allow 
maximum independence. 

6. To allow the child the opportunity to develop useful and pleasurablt 

and fine motor coordination. 
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'^o promote a strong physical education program In order to develop 
gross and fine motoi coordination* 

8. To involve the older students in a sheltered workshop situation which 
will encourage self-support. 

Hearing Impaired 

1. To help hearing impaired pupils function effectively in a hearing 
world. 

2. To cooperatively plan with the classroom teacher for an effective 

individualized curriculum. 

3. To provide consultative services with parents for continuation of skill 
development in the home environment. 

4. To promote vocational programs that will provide future employment 
opportunities for the hearing impaired person. 

Speech 

1. To identify and diagnose speech, language, and hearing problems. 

2. To develop a comprehensive therapy program for speech and language. 

3. To provide consultative services to classroom teachers in the de- 
tection and prevention of speech problems. 

A. To provide direct services to open classroom and team teaching situa- 
tions in relation to speech and language disorders. 

5. To provide inservice education to classroom teachers in regard to 
normal and abnormal language. 

6. To become an integral part of the District Service Units in Pupil 
Support Services. 

7. To initiate innovative speech and language programs. 
District Service Unit Goals 

A. Goals concerning resources within the District Service Units, and staff 
needs to accomplish the goals. 

1. An effort to increase the capabilities for offering evaluation, consult- 
ation, and programs for remediation of problems both academic and social 
within the schools; the District Service Units must attempt to gain more 
professional people in each discipline area. 
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2. Acquiring a reading specialist to woik within each DSU 
primary concern. 

3. The District Service Units must seek space for housing each unit 
within close proximity to its schools. 

4. Realizing the need for continuous educational improvement, the 
District Serving Units are advocating a non-graded open classroom 
type school. 

B. Goals concerning the development of methods for effective use of 
DSU resources. 

1. Activities within the Learning Development Center 

a. The District Service Units are assisting the speech and talent 
development personnel to feel more a part of the DSU and help 
clarify their functions within the DSU concept. 

b. The District Service Units will attempt to establish priorities. 

c. The District Service Units are attempting to make more effective use 
of meeting time. 

o. For smooth operation, working toward a more systematic method of 
interdiscipline communication concerning followup services is 
necessary. 

2. Activities Within the Schools 

a. District Service Unit personnel are seeking to become more involved 
with parents around students' needs. 

b. To facilitate operations the District Service Unit is attempting to 
gain increased flexibility in scheduling talent development and 
speech services. 

c. The District Service Units should have mid-year conferences with 
principals for feedback, as well as year»end evaluation conferences. 

d. There is a need to establish at each school a space for interviewing, 
testing, etc. 

e. The District Service Units see a need to seek volunteers and begin 
volunteer programs. 

f. The District Service Units are seeking out a more effective use of 
community resources. 
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C. Goals for sharpening the awareness of District Schools for their 
needs of District Service resources. 

1. iTie District Service Units are trying to make teachers more aware of 
the extent and limitations of services offered. 

2. District Service Units can conduct inservice workshops in behavioral 
management, evaluation techniques, and helping teachers identify specific 
problems. 

3. For smooth operation it is necessary to help principals understand the 
District Service Unit and team concepts. 

4. The District Service Units are working toward the implementation of a 
learning laboratory in each school. 
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THE HOUSTON, TEXAS, PLAN: 
CENTER FOR HUMAN RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT AND EDUCATIONAL RENEWAL 



The Houston Independent School District is committed to meeting 
the wide range of educational needs of the boys and girls in Houston 
who eventually will take their place in a complicated and changing 
world. Ultimately, the long-range goal is to provide schools which 
can foster the growth of competent individuals who can deal real- 
istically and effectively with the rapid growth of new technology 
and knowledge. Recent events have presented a unique opportunity 
to develop a comprehensive program which will bring us closer to 
this goal for all the children in Houston. This program is called 
the Houston Plan. 

THE GOAL OF THE HOUSTON PLAN IS TO MAKE THE ENTIRE EDUCATIONAL PROCESS 
RESPONSIVE TO THE STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES OF EVERY CHILD: TO MAKE 
THE CURRICULL'M OF LEARNING RELEVANT AND INTERESTING TO HIM: TO 
HUMANIZE AND PERSONALIZE THE ENVIRONMENT IN WHICH HE LEARNS. THE 
RETRAINING OF TEACHERS AND THE TOTAL RESTRUCTURING OF THE CLASSROOM 
ARE THE TWO MOST ESSENTIAL ASPECTS OF THE HOUSTON PLAN'S IMPLEMENTATION 
IN THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE. THE LONG-RANGE GOAL IS THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
A SYSTEM THAT IS PERPETUALLY IN SEARCH OF BETTER WAYS TO DELIVER 
SERVICES IN THE CLASSROOM TO ENSURE CONTINUOUS PROGRESS AND GROWTH FOR 
EACH CHILD, INCLUDING THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD. 

A Philosophy of Education for the Seventies 

Over the past several decades, the quality of public school education 
in America has been a matter of increasing concern for parents and 
educators alike. School drop-out rates rise much faster than the 
population, particularly in urban areas. Recent studies have indicated 
that in some Texas communities up to 60 percent of the students from 
minority groups do not complete high school; while 30 percent of the 
white anglo students fail to graduate. Coupled with these facts Is a 
recognition that many students are promoted on the basis of social 
factors rather than mastery of essential skills. Still another group 
of students, those enrolled in "Special Education" programs, often fall 
far behind the educational mainstream and are seldom prepared to assume 
productivt; wags-earning roles in society upon completion of public 
school. Similarly, both parents and educators recognize that gifted 
students are not challenged. Studies indicate that the current system 
meets the educational needs of only a portion of its students. 

Awareness and recognition of this situation compels the Houston Inde- 
pendent School District to formulate a stable system for change th^t 
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will enable it to meet the educational needs of its students during the 
coining decade* iho name of that system is the HousL . . Plan* 

THE PHILOSOPHY BASIC TO THE HOUSTON PLAN BEGINS WITH THE PREMISE THAT 
EVERY CHILD IS SPECIAL AND EVERY CMILD BRINGS INIQIE SET OF EDUCATIONAL 

nei:ds ro sc^iool lviIry day. 

Schools must provide a place where diverse needs Cc^n be met and a wide 
ranf ^ of growth experiences can take place. In its Goals for the Seventies* 
the Houston Independent School Dist/ict is committed to providing teachers* 
principals, and schools which will foster and teach each child: 

« \o value and view himself as* a worthy person. 

To think realistically and coinmunicate effectively with others in 
solving life's problems. 

To develop marketable skills* 

To experience joy in creative activities and to appreciate the many 
ways ir vhich his leisure time can be used* 

lo appreciate the complex and changing world and society about him 
and to take an active part in channeling that change in constructive 
ways* 

Few find fault with this philosophy; most say it should have been applied 
years ago* Yet it was not* V.liy? The daily newspaper illustrates all too 
clearly that these experiences have not occurred in the tragic and dismal 
lives of those who are products of our schools* Public schools are one 
ereat constant in the widely divergent troubled urban scene* \<hy do they 
fail when the need for them to succeed is so urgent? Wliy is it difficult 
to implement the best p)iilosophies of learning, classroom management anc» 
orc;ani2at ional theories? Why? Because the administrative processes neces- 
sary to effect change have not existed in the past* The steps necessary 
to take any new cc>ncept, break it dowii, and apply it creatively in the 
day-to*d« y activities of children have been impossible in the rigid in- 
flexible classroom designs that have evolved in this country over the past 
50 years* iiie Houston Plan is a major step toward providing the diverse 
solutions demanded by the nonumertal problem faced in Houston schools* 

In more practical ^er^s, the Houston i'lan is a comprehensive action program 
that picks up where the philosophies of education leave ofT* It provides 
a concrete, realistic, workable set of steps to meet tlie individual edu- 
cational needs of children in tiie Houj?ton sciiools* ihe Houston Plan is two- 
pronged* I'irst, it provides j setting in which teachers and administrators 
are given vastly nore freedou to work creativt?ly with each child* The im- 
portance of the second aspect of the Houston Plau cannot be ov^^remphasized * 
It air.ih to create within the entire syswen nejhanisms for responsiveness to 
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children, to educational advances, and to the changing world that 
will ensure the constant renewal of educational practices on all 
levels • 

It is very important to look at children to be able to understand 
the Houston Plan, In many important ways, children are different 
from one another. Some are tall, some are short. Some are black, 
some are white, and some are brown. Some are happy, some are sad. 
Some have supportive families and some have no family at a^l. Some 
can run faster than others. Some get along better with their friends 
than do others. Some lea n faster, some learn more slowly. Some learn 
well in one area but have difficulties in other areas. In the past^ 
many of these individual differences have not been given the im- 
portance they deserve, tar too often, like an assembly line, each 
third grade child nas been expected to learn the same material, from 
the same book, from the same page, at the same time, at the same 
speed as all the rest of the children in the class. 

Those who could keep up got A's am? B^s; those who couldn't were 
labeled failures and perhaps held back a ^rade or two or placed in 
special education clar<ies. If we are not going to consider a child 
a& a failure just be^ >e he is shorter than those in his class, or 
has red hair, or xs lett-hand°d, why should this be done when he 
doVen't learn as fast as others or learns better when the lessons are 
pres^^ted in a different way than the way his teacher presented them? 

Parents ami educators alike have long dreamed of an educational system 
which would allow for a personalized approach for each child to assure 
social growth and academic success. Over the past 10-20 years, many 
major advances have been made in methods of personalized instruction 
which take into account the individual differences in the way children 
learn. These new methods, techniques, and materials, however, have 
been very slow in finding their way into the average classroom. The 
Houston Plan pulls together theje advances into a comprehensive set of 
programs which represent the **blaeprint** for implementing the Houston 
Independr^nt School District's Goals for the Seventies. 

As the "blueprint'* for the Seventies, the Houston Plan was the outgrowth 
of a number of challenges and opportunities, one of these has already 
been mentioned and that has been the need for more effective anl re- 
sponsive schools throughout Houston. Another major contributing source 
was the new St ite program for special education known as **Plan A.** 

Provisions for thi.; new State plan for special education were spelled 
out by Senite Bill 230, wliich was passed b> the 61st Texas Legislature. 
Under these new laws, all school districts in Texas must be operating 
under **?lan A*' hy 1976. 
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Essentially t Plan A has two major features. The first of these is that 
it provides comprehensive services for exceptional children beyond those 
which have been provided in the past, ihe second Important part of Plan A 
is that it created a number of new alternative ways in which the needs of 
exceptional children could be met (as opposed to the self-contained 
special education classroom which was the only option under the old system) # 

To provide these additional services » school districts will be funded for 
teachers t supportive per^^onnel^ and materials on the basis of the needs of 
the total student, enrollment t rather than on the basis of children having 
to be identified and labeled before any services would be available. With 
this change taking place throughout the State under Plan A, tbi Houston 
Independent School District saw the opportunity to develop a comprehensive 
program which Included the provisions and resources of Plan A but went far 
beyond it. 

The Houston Plan: An Overview 

The Houston Plan for education has been conceived as a concrete strategy 
for achieving an appropriate personalized instructional program for each 
individual child. Parents and educators alike know that each child learns 
in his own unique way and at his own rate. This is true for all children 
from the most gifted to the most handicapped. The materials, resources 
and specialists are now within our reach, if we choose to act« 

With the availability of the techniques and methods of personalized con- 
tinuous progress learning, and the availability of funds through the new 
State plan for special education, the Houston Independent School District 
has committed itself to the concept of individualized instruction. In 
order to bring this about in a concrete, observable way, several new 
programs have been developed which, when put together, will culminate in a 
truly personalized curriculum for each child. 

These programs can be summarized as follows: 

• The development of an academic curriculum based on the concepts of 
multi-sensory and continuous progress learning. 

The development of new instructional and classroom management skills 
through retrain! 2 programs sponsored by the District. 

Increasing the number of highly skilled supportive personnel available 
to the classroom teacher on an immediate need basis. 

Focusing the^e new personnel, resources, and materials in Precision 
Learning Centers which will be established in each elementary school. 

Local schools planning committees which will develop and periodi- 
cally review individualized instructional plans for each child. These 
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plans may be Implemented In either the regular classroom, 
the Precision Learning Center, or a supplementary class or 
In any combination thereof depending solely on th*< needs of 
the individual student. 

juring the past one hundred years, in which the grade school has 
developed, the role of the teacher and the method of teaching has 
changed from what is best for the child to what is most convenient 
for the teacher. The activities of the classroom are often selected 
according to the effect on the teacher. Personalizing instruction 
means returning the emphasis of learning to the child. The class* 
room can and should become a place of enrichment and growth, not 
boredom and restriction; of excitement anu joy, not* frustration and 
anger; of success and not failure. 

In the past, teachers have been seen typically as the dispensers of 
knowledge in the classroom. There, the student has been viewed as 
a passive dependent listener. It is increasingly apparent with the 
tremendous amount of knowledge being generated toc'.ay that it is no 
longer possible for one person to pass all this information on to 
students. It is also evident that in the future all adults will 
need to be involved in a continuous process of learning and relearning 
if they are to keep up in society. For this reason, it is essential 
that children learn how to learn and how to take responsibility for 
learning on their own. In a personalized instructional program, the 
role of the teacher will change from that of being the director of 
the class to being a facilitator, or advisor, or specialist of the 
learning process. 

This attitude toward learning frees the teacher from thinking of 
himself as the sole source of knowledge in the classroom and from 
the confines of the lock-step curriculum which assumes that all the 
children in the class will be interested in and can learn exactly 
the same things at the same time. With this freedom, the teacher 
can begin to look at how each child learns, and with the help of 
supportive personnel can plan programs which focus specifically on 
each child's strengths and weaknesses. With individualized planning, 
flexibility and adaptability become the keys to preventing chronic 
failure and early withdrawal from school. 

As flexibility is introduced into the regular education classroom, a 
much higher tolerance for the child's individuality becomes possible. 
It is no longer necessary that children be regimented into behaving 
exactly alike at all times. 

R elationship of the Houston Plan to the Precision Learning Center Concept 

A Precision Learning Center (PLC) has been proposed for every ele- 
mentary school to provide a high-intensity support service for the 
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teacher and the child. This center will house the most modern Instruc- 
tional equipment and materials available. It will serve as a resource 
center for all children and teachers In the school and will be staffed 
by teams of specialists skilled In precision and diagnostic teaching 
and In the uses of Instructional materials. Significantly, the Precision 
Learning Center will be the cornerstone for Implementation of the Houston 
Plan. 

Under the present organizational structure of the Houston Independent 
School District, regular and special education have been parallel systems. 
The barrier separating these programs has allowed children to move from 
Regular to Special programs but has seldom allowed for children to return 
to the educational mainstream. With the Implementation of the Houston Plan» 
the departments of regular and special education will share their collective 
resources In an Integrated program which will meet the need of every child 
in the District. The point of convergtace of the two programs will be the 
PLC, 

Physically, the PLC would be at least the size of two or three large class- 
rooms (adjusted according to school size). Designed with architectural 
flexibility, the PLC would be organized around multiple learning stations » 
media posts. Individual study booths and a variety of activity areas. In- 
cluded would be an Integrated system of advanced learning equipment » teach- 
ing methods, and materials of demonstrated effectiveness. Staffing and 
equipment would be designed to adequately serve the educational needs of a 
given school; the children would move through the center as often as needed. 

The PLC would be able to meet a broaa spectrum of educational needs through 
the use of correlated learning resources tailored to each child's learning 
style. These needs would range from those presented by the child with learn* 
ing difficulties to those characteristic of the very girted child. Although 
special emphasis will be placed upon the 20-30 percent of the school popu- 
lation who encounter moderate to severe learning difficulties In the ele- 
mentary grades, the center will be available for use by every child In the 
school . 

Four major divisions of the PLC would be directed at creating a high 
Intensity learning environment. These divisions are Educational Re- 
newal, Special Services, Planning and Programming » and Personalized 
Instructional Systems. With this organization » the PLC represents a 
bringing together of the resources of previously separate and isolated 
programs. The design of the PLC enables the school to organize Its 
supportive resources into a single integrated unit which would serve as 
the educational heart or core of the school for both children and 
staff. 

The PLC represents a significant departure from traditional resource and 
learning center arrangements* As a unit, the PLC would have two complementary 
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objectives* The first of these would be to operate as a fully 
individualized learning environment for children with special 
needs. Secondly, the PLC would serve ^s a model for behavioral 
management techniques, uses of instructional materials, and indi- 
vidualized curriculum planning; it will be the gateway for edu- 
cational renewal and curriculum innovations to be brought into 
the total educational environment of the elementary school. 

The PLC will represent one of the major ways in which the edu- 
cation of children will be advanced as a result of systemwide 
changes and innovation currently underway in the District under 
the Houston Plan* 
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Center for Human Resources Development 
The Philosophy 

All education should be special educatioui each child is unique » 
the goal Is to find and meet the needs of the individual child. 
Special Education in the State of Texas is committed to the idea 
that in order for ^^ducatiou to be appropriate to the child t a new 
attitude must prevail. Traditional labels are no longer suitable 
in that exceptional children are more alike than different from 
other children. All children learn better and adjust to life better 
in every way if they are not labeled and isolated from the flow of 
life and learning in the school. The total program for all children 
must become special. 

The Goals 

A. To reintegrate the special and regular education programs 
recognizing that each child is unique in the way he learns 
and that each child has different educational needs. 

B. To make available the technology of a Continuous Progress 
Learning curriculum to meet the individual needs and differences 
of the entire educational community through teacher retraining. 

C. To provide the regular classroom teacher with additional teacher 
aides 9 teacher specialists! and instructional materials provided 
through State funds from Plan A. 

D. To provide specialists in diagnostic and treatment procedures 
to support the efforts of the classroom teacher. To individu- 
alize the instructional program. 

The Immediate Objectives 

A. To develop an intervention strategy which stresses prevention 
in the formative years rather than treatment after the fact. 

B. To develop a consultative model in the delivery of specialized 
assistance to the classroom teacher. 

C. To provide a continuum of services from the classroom teacher 
to most highly skilled specialists in specific learning or 
behavior disorders. 

The Means 

In February of ^972 » the Division of Special Education and Psycho- 
logical Services underwent a major reorganization to provide a more 
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responsive and efficient delivery of services. The new designation of 
the Division Is the Center for Human Resources Development and Edu- 
cational Renewal* The restructuring Is designed around three program- 
matic areas each designed to facilitate the Implementation of the 
Houston Plan. The departments include Educational Renewal through 
teacher retraining; Student Services through multl-dlsclpllnary con- 
sultative teauib drawn from sixty masters level persons in psychology, 
education, counseling and speech; and Program Planning and Development, 
which Includes several new programs In developmental stages. 

The Center for Human Resources Development will play a key role In the 
Implementation of the Houston Plan. Since the plan involves a total 
change in the way education is defined and taught, and since change in 
any form must begin with people, a key to the success of the Plan lies 
in the Educational Renewal Project. 

Educational Renewal Project 

Educational Renewal is a major long-range aspect of Houston's plan to 
personalize instruction during the coming decade. There is a great need 
to provide classroom teachers, principals, and administrators with a 
continuing education program which will train them in the use of the 
latest advances in the methods and materials of personalized instruction. 
In the past, the classroom teacher has left college, trained in the newest 
developments in research and *:^aching methods. Upon entering the class- 
room, teachers often quickly become caught up in the day-to-day concerns 
of teaching. Time and the technological explosion of the sixties have both 
served to isolate the teacher from the most recent developments in methods, 
techniques and materials. The <?ame problem has occurred in businesses and 
industry as well. Vhis has forced many private corporations to establish 
instructional centers which can bring a constant flow of new knowledge to 
their employees. This trend has now caught up with education and education- 
al renewal is am^ng the highest priorities of the Houston District. 

The vehicle for this effort is the Teacher Development Center in the Division 
of Human Resources Development and Educational Renewal; It is the only 
facility of its kind in the country today. A federally funded project, 
Houston's teacher training program has caught the eye of educators around 
the country and in the coming years will likely serve as a model for other 
teacher renewal efforts in large school districts. 

Physically, the Human Resources Development Center's teacher development 
project consists of three elementary schools established as training sites 
for the 1971-72 school year. During the past school year, the training 
program was begun with the training of master teachers and the faculties 
of these schools. 

This spring, 85 elementary schools wer designated as Houston Plan schools. 
In the coming year, a team of six teachers from each of these 85 schools 
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will cycle through the Teacher Development Center for approximately 
120 hours of training In the latest methods of classroom management 
and personalizing Instruction • The long range goal Is to expand 
this program over the next several years to eventually Include all 
of the teachers In the district. 

This summer, the activities at the training sites will be directed 
toward the training of: (1) principals from the designated Houston 
Plan schools; (2) the Precision, Resource and Diagnostic teachers who 
will make up part of the staff of the Precision Learning Centers In 
those schools; (3) memebers of the High Impact and support teams for 
the Precision Learning Centers. 

Special Services and Programs 

Under the Houston Plan, there will also be a number of new supportive 
personnel In the local school who will be working with Special Edu- 
cation and regular children and teachers in the classrooms and In the 
Precision Learning Center In the school. Among these new roles will 
be that of the resource teacher, the diagnostic teacher, and the 
precision teaching strategist. 

In addition to the three supportive teaching specialists, the Center 
for Human Resources Development will provide back-up. High Impact Teams 
of skilled professionals. Consisting of an Educational Dlagnostlclcn, 
Psychologist, Communication Specialist and Counselor, this team will 
provide Information, training, and support to the teaching specialists » 
the classroom teacher, parents, and other interested people In the 
community. 

The new State plan for special education, by providing additional fund- 
ing for new personnel, has made It possible to begin to fill the gap 
between the classroom teacher and the professional appraisal and treat- 
ment services. Most of these new supportive personnel will work out of 
the Precis j,on Learning Centers established In each school. The PLC will, 
thus, become the focal point In the school for consultation and Inter- 
action between the various support teams. With this arrangement. It 
becomes possible for the first time In the school district *s history to 
pull together all the specialized programs, personnel and materials » and 
make them available immediately to any child experiencing difficulty In 
the classroom. This makes alternatives to the self-contained special 
class available; alternatives which can be welded together In an ef- 
ficient delivery system aimed at meeting the educational needs of all 
children without removing them from the educational mainstream. 

Educational F r rr.ivr and Programming 

Under the new v " 'V ^ school planning committee will be established 
at each local campus. With the help of the various support personnel, 
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an individual educational plan will be prepared for any child experiencing 
difficulty ia the regular classrootn. This plan may call for the introduction 
of new teaching methods and materials appropriate for the child's own personal 
learning otyle and level of functioning. This educational plan may also 
call for whe child to divide his time between, for example, a self-contained 
special education classroom, a regular classroom and the Precision Learning 
Center in the school, or any combination thereof, ihe amount of time spent 
in each of these learning environments will necessarily vary according to 
the needs of the particular child. Where the problem presented by the child 
is severe enough, the school planning committee may refer the child to the 
Area Strategy team from the Division of Human Resources Development and Edu- 
cational Renewal. This team of specialists may then initiate whatever ad- 
ditional diagnostic or remedial services are needed. 

In Summary 

The Houston Plan is a program designed to Meet the educational needs 
of all children. 

The Houston Plan is not an attempt to develop more "Special" programs. 

The Houston Plan is not a plan designed only for educationally handi- 
capped children. 

The Houston Plan is an attenpt to provide personalized instructional 
programs for all children. 

The Houston Plan is an attempt to provide flexible educational planning 
for any child experiencing difficulties in the classroom. 

The Houston Plan is not going to move all children now in special edu- 
cation classes back into the regular classroom. 

The Houston Plan will enable handicapped children to return to the 
regular classroom so long as they demonstrate that they are benefiting 
from that environment. 

The Houston Plan is an attempt to better utilize all the resources of 
the District. 

The Houston Plan is designed to provide quicker, more efficient student 
services . 

The Houston Plan will provide teachers with new teaching skills. 

The Houston Plan will create a Precision Learning Center in each school. 

The Precision Learning Center is designed to provide assistance to every 
child from the most gifted to the most handicapped. 

The Precision Learning Center ia not for use only by "special education" 
chllc'ren. 
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^srriATn) cost or the Houston plan 



$1, 200,000.00 
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PRECISION LEARNING CENTERS: 
A PROPOSAL FOR ALL ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
IN THE HOUSTON INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 



The Houston Independent School District Is committed to concern 
Itself with ^'providing an environment that promotes and ensures 
the personal dignity of each child and encourages him to develop 
his physical I emotional, and mental abilities to their fullest 
potential.*' The essence of this commitment Is to be found In the 
goal of Individualizing or ''personalizing'' the learning process 
for each child. 

Theoretically, the Increment to learning accrued by personalizing 
the learning experience for a child has been validated by research 
and well known for many years. The difficulty has not been In 
knowing what to do but rather how to do it best. A child learns 
in multiple ways pi oceedlng from the modality most appropriate to 
him. Some children tend to learn more proficiently through auditory 
experience; others i through visual experience, etc. 

The most desirable and meaningful learning experiences appear to be 
those which Incorporate activities of multi-sensory nature to re- 
inforce what is to be learned and which allow the student the option 
to choose those ways he knows he learns best. A teacher, similarly, 
in personalizing a learning situation, would Ideally know and 
"prescribe'' for each student a set of activities designed to meet 
that student's individual needs. 

What has been known theoretically, however, about how a child learns 
best has been too long Ignored in the classic self-contained class- 
room, which at best has utilized the questionable technique of ability 
grouping that ill-serve the goal of personal dignity for each child 
while attempting to meet the challenge of diverse abilities « Lack 
of teacher training in the personalization of learning has been one 
contributory factor to the absence of implementation of true indi- 
vidualized teaching. Another, nowever, has been the severe lack of 
most elementary schools in the District of sufficient multi-sensory 
materials and equipment and a place for their utilization in person- 
alizing the learning process. In far too many schools, even the library 
is An understocked cubbyhole. 

In our media-oriented society, for better or for worse, we aire charged 
with teaching children who have grown up as familiar with a television 
set and a cassette tape recorder as they are with a book. If we are 
to assess realistically how our students have learned before they 
enter school, we will recognize that we can utilize their familiarity 
with a variety of media in our instructional programs. The use of 
media does not replace the use of the book but, rather, serves to 
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complement the book. What a child cannot comprehend sitting in his 
assigned seat in a self-contained classroom, ne may more readily under- 
stand sitting in a carrel in a learning center listening through earphones 
to a prerecorded cassette lesson. What he cannot perceive at a black- 
board! he may understand at a learning station as he uses at his own 
pace an individual filmstrip record combination. 

V/hereas we cannot restructure physically our elementary schools into 
open concept schools » we can create within each school an open-concept 
learning center to provide an environment which allows freedom of move- 
ment and individual learning. It is proposed, therefore, to establish 
a Precision Learning Center in each of the District's elementary schools. 
Such a Precision Learning Center at each school would serve as a network 
of focal points within the District to serve student and teacher alike 
with a variety of resources to utilize personalized learning. 

Optimally, a Precision Learning Center would be a created open-space of 
two to three classrooms in size, incorporating or extending from current 
library facilities. It should serve not only as a center for the distri- 
bution of books but also as the school's center for individualized 
activities involving the use of specialized audiovisual materials and 
equipment to strengthen a student's cognitive and perceptual skills through 
a variety of modern media techniques. Visually, the Center should be an 
attractive, inviting environment arranged functionally so that a child of 
any age could be oriented easily to use materials appropriate for him in 
individual study. Reading, browsing, reference work, small group and 
individual use of equipment can take place simultaneously in such an en- 
vironment • 

In a Precision Learning Center, the role of the librarian changes, just 
as the role of the teacher changes. Both become facilitators for the child 
to accomplish a given learning task by appropriately guiding and aiding 
him. In terms of this general statement regarding the Precision Learning 
Center concept, stress is placed on the Center's potential for each child. 
The function of the Precision Learning Center for students with diagnosed 
learning disabilities is outlined in the description of the Houston Plan. 
It should be noted, however, that the presence of the proposed Educational 
Diagnostician, who under the Houston Plan would work through the Precision 
Learning Center, would benefit all children and teachers at a school. The 
trained eye and expertise of a uia^nostician would be of invaluable aid in 
early identification and r^lp fcv students with subtle varieties of learning 
disabilities which often either unnoticed or are labeled ''behavior** 
problems. 

To establish and equip a Precision Learning Center at a minimal functional 
level to serve adequately the students and teachers entails assessing 
each school's individual needs for facility adaptation and materials auU 
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equipment. However, attached Is a diagram of typical Center and 
a cost estimate based on mininal needs for a Center. The majority 
of costs are one-time, nonrecurring expenses to establish a Center, 
ihus, the benefits to the District's students would appear to 

justify significantly the expenditure. 

ESTIMATED TOTAL COSTS FOR PRIXISION LE.VRNING CENTERS ^il ,700,000.00 
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PRECISION LEARNING CENTER 
(Two Classrooms) 



ConsCrucclon cost, including work area, cabinet, and shelving 
Furniture (additional) 



$3,500.00 
1,327.80 



6 carrels, electrically wired 9 $68. oO 
6 chairs Q $6.95 

1 round table, 48" diameter, ^ $65.00 

1 book cart § $59.50 

6 counter height bookcases @ $125.00 



Audiovisual equipment 

3 junction boxes (I S35.00 
24 head sets $4.95 
1 fllmstrip projector Q $99.00 

3 individual filmstrip viewers $22.45 

1 wall screen @ $29.75 

2 table screens @ $8.95 

1 language master @ $275.00 

1 overhead projector @ $249.50 

1 16mm projector $519.00 

1 record player Q $69.95 

1 tape recorder $169.00 

1 cassette tape recorder/player i? $150.00 

4 cassette tape players $100.00 
1 super 8mm machine Q $126.50 

1 microprojector $273.50 

2 small microscopes 3 $15.00 

1 17" audiovisual cart Q $19.45 

1 42" audiovisual cart 9 $28.75 

1 filmstrip viewsTiaster with cassette 

recorder/ player } $440.00 

1 television set 3 $135.00 

1 electric typewriter S450.00 

1 42" television cart Q S28.75 



Materials — print, nonprlnt and programed learning 
Carpeting 



$ 411. bO 
41.70 
65. UO 
59.50 
• 750. UO 
$1,327.80 



105.00 
118.00 
99.00 
67.35 
29.75 
17.90 
275.00 
249.50 
519.00 
69.95 
169.00 
150.00 
400.00 
126.50 
273.50 
30.00 
19.45 
28.75 

440.00 
135.00 
450.00 
28.75 
$3,801.70 



3,801.70* 



3,970.50* 
550.00 



Grand Total $13,150.00 



*A number of these items are already available in some schools. 
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A TYWCAL 
PRECISION LEARNING CENTER 
(Two CltMroonu) 
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aPLANATION 





Item 


1 


Control desk 


2 


Card catalog 


3 


Book truck 


4 


Dictionary stand 


J 


Double-faced movable shelving. Each section 




3* long, 48" high, 18" deep 


6 


Legal size vertical files 


7 

9 


48" round table, equipped with electrical jacks 


8 


Rectangular tables, 36" x 


Oa 


Rectanctlar tables* 3b" x 72", equipped with 




electtical lacks 


0 
7 


Study carrels, electrically wired 


10 


High wall shelvinp 


1 1 

XX 


Picture book shelvlag 


12 


Low wall shelving 


13 


Wall screen 


14 


Work councer with cabinet and storage drawers for 


flat pictures below and shelving above 


15 


Cabinets with adjustable shelving for the storage of 


small audiovisual equipment 



NOTE: No items of furniture and equipment except v.,11 shelving are to 
fixed to the floor. 
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THE REFORM PROCESS; A TENTATIVE DEFINITION AND SOME RUMINATIONS 
ON THE SUBJECT OF PARITY AS RELATED TO THE REFORM PRnCFSfi 

Gerald H* Moeller 

The Reform process involves the problemsolving approach and con- 
tinuous feedback to insure effectiveness, efficiency, and relevance. 
Community, students, teachers, administrators, universities. State 
education agencies, and OE participate in the intensely open 
decisionmaking process. Each site should begin with a needs as- 
sessment designed to' impact funds with maximum effect on a target 
group of children* At present this focus is upon areas with high 
concentrations of disadvantaged children* 

The Reform process is based on decentralized authority to make some 
decisions at a local school level and more general overarching de- 
cisions at higher levels of authority* It involves full application 
of modern management techniques to make maximum use of available 
funds — Federal, State, and local. 

The impact upon the local schools will be significant. In the first 
place, officials will be encouraged to take a fully comprehensive 
look at the needs of their entire system, as a system. They can then 
develop a coherent, coordinated program to address those needs. With 
help from OE, the most appropriate of available resources will be 
identified for implementation within the plan. The process for re- 
ceiving those resources should include one application, one grant, and 
one set of administrative procedures, /vs it is now, school adminis- 
trators in disadvantaged areas, trying to cope with a vast array of 
educational problems must apply individually for each of several possi- 
ble program grants ranging from Dropout Prevention to Teacher Develop- 
ment. Lach grant must then be individually funded, administered and 
evaluated with very little hope for an overall assessment of progress 
toward meeting the full spectrum of needs. 

Reform should improve our effectiveness in inducing pupil learning. 
It is not compensatory. It atteripts to get children to learn ef- 
fectively the first time around. Unlike other special programs which 
require continued input of outside funds, reform is designed to 
improve teachers* competencies even should outside funding cease. 
Politically it has the advantage of allowing the local district to 
spend money as it is needed but according to a rigorous planning r^nd 
accounting procedure. 
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?ROM: Gerald H. Moeller 

RE: Some Ruminations on the Subject of I'arity as Related to the 
Reform Process 

I continue to be concerned about both the purpose and the implementation of 
parity in the reform process. Has parity been made a part of the reform 
process in order to improve the products oi the schools? In a program budget 
would we allocate the financial costs of parity to pupil achievement, to 
community development, or what? Is parity included to increase trust of 
communities f j»r their sch^^ols? Despite its obvious attractiveness on human- 
istic and philosophical ^ mnds is there any research evidence that it i« 
effective? 

A second problem involves implem(!ntation of parity. If parity is to be teal 
all parity partners must be equally responsible for resources and results* 
Authority then can match responsibility and each partner can jointly share 
in decisionmaking. Without such responiiiblllty adhering to each partner; 
only the partner with the ultimate responsibility (now the school system) 
can have the final word. The other partners must be advice givers and hence 
are not equal. 

I would suggest that we discard the term **p^i^ity*** It implies a precise bal- 
ance which no dynamic, political entity can achieve. It Is actually impossible 
given current accountability requirements. 

For the present the best I can suggest Is the extensive use of slgn-offs and 
the requirement that measures of trust between the groups involved in operating 
the renewal centers be taken and reported. 
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SOME MAJOR ISSUES IN SPECIAL* 
EDUCATION IN LARGE CITIES 

Martin J. Dean 

School districts In the large cities of the country face a multiplicity 
of problems. Confronted with declining enrollments, an overstretched 
budget, and communities ever-anxious to become Involved with the manage- 
ment of their districts, school administrators are trylftg fervently to 
resolve major Issues and concerns on an almost dally basis. The educa- 
tion of exceptional children, once an area In the school system almost 
Immune to criticism and scrutiny, no longer enjoys such sanctity as 
pressures arise from a variety of fronts. 

In many of the districts, enrollment of pupils Is declining while, on 
the other hand, requests for special programs and services are Increas- 
ing. Per pupil costs of educating students are Increasing while dis- 
tricts are faced with taxpayer revolts and revenue limitations. Coomunlty 
participation In the operation and management of the schools Is Increas- 
ing without a system for determining who represents the community. 

Is the school district serving all the handicapped? Are teachers ade- 
quately trained to meet the naeds of the handicapped? How best can the 
habdlcapped be served? What benefit does labeling a child serve? These, 
and many other questions, are being directed toward administrators of 
special education In the large districts of this country. 

Parents of handicapped pupils are justly Insisting that programs offered 
to their children be upgraded, meaningful, taught by specially trained 
teachers, and housed In suitable locations. Some who had been excluded 
from schools for a variety of reasons, most of these governed by State 
Education Codes and/or school district policies, are either asking to be 
served by the school districts, or school districts are being mandated 
to serve them as a result of court decisions. 

* This article was originally published in Special Education, Thrusts 
for Education Leadership , .association of California School Administra- 
tions, March 197;}. Voi. II #6, pp. 32-36. 
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Increased Load on Districts 

Generally speaking » these children are severely multiply handicapped and 
have never had the door of public schools opened to them. What little 
education and/or training they received was In State Institutions or 
parent sponsored day care centers* With the general movement toward pha- 
sing out State institutions 9 these children are returning to their local 
conmunities and the financial burden of their education and training be- 
comes the primary responsibility of the local schools. Similarly » deaf/ 
blind pupils are not unique to large cities any more than are children 
with severe mental retardation, yet programs for these two groups of 
youngsters are principally confined to large cities. 

Parents of children who are severely handicapped tend to migrate toward 
cities where programs are offered. Small cities and rural areas do not 
generally offer these specialized programs because there are '*not suffi- 
cient numbers of children** to warrant them. Taxpayers in large cities » 
hov;evert should not be expected to pay for the excess costs required for 
these programs. It is erroneous to consider them as large district pro- 
grams when they are, in fact* State programs which should be funded ac- 
cordingly. 

The large cities become in effect » regional centers for the State since 
the mandate to serve these youngsters is realistically directt^d to them. 
States appear to be willing to shift this respunsibility to the large 
school districts 9 but without the commensurate financial support formerly 
afforded the State institutions. Reimbur&ement for conducting these pro- 
grams must be changed to reflect the actual costs for services which are 
required. Formulas which provide less than this do a disservice to the 
childrent their parents » and the districts attempting to operate the pro- 
grams. This is one of the major concerns facing special education adminis- 
trators in large cities. 

Some Solutions 

The Involvement of agencies other than education and government should be 
encouraged. A great deal more coordination of » and articulation between, 
public and private agencies is needed to provide services to multiply han- 
dicapped children and their families. Too often in the past health and 
welfare agencies believed that» if specialized services were needed, the 
public schools would provide them. This should not be the accepted pattern. 
With one large school district after another feeling the financial pinch 
(some not having sufficient funds to conduct classes for a complete school 
year)t communities can no longer look toward the schools as the provider of 
all services for all children. In San Francisco » as an example » the State 
of California pays approximately 11% of the cost of educating its childrent 
the Federal Government approximately 6%» while the local taxpayers pay approx- 
imately 83% of the bill. I'his trend toward the local taxpayer in large ci- 
ties paying the bills should be altered. These costs should be shared more 
equitably by government agencies. 
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A viewpoint of coordinated effort was advanced by Natt B. iiurtank , 
Assistant Dean of the School of Education at Lehigh University, when 
he stated: "In view of the rapid urbanization of the nation, the 
problems of the city complex call for broad and statesmanlike study. 
Anything less than the best thought and most coordinated action will 
not be good enough. The times are moving too fast for second rate 
government at any level, especially at the grass roots where political 
action and reaction are virtually instantaneous." 

The excellence of programs developed from the combined efforts of agencies 
within the metropolitan community and the local school district is being 
demonstrated in San Francisco. Staff members from the University of 
California Medical Center and the Unified School District are cooperating 
to design a much needed multiphasic diagnostic program to assist in the 
evaluation of severely handicapped preschool and primary school children. 
Without such cooperation, as well as that received from San Francisco 
General Hospital, Children's Hospital, and Mt. Zion Hospital— to name but 
a few— services which children and parents receive in the community could 
not be available. 

Jy the same token, the exemplary program for pregnant girls in San 
Fra» :isco would not be so widely acclaimed for its comprehensiveness 
and service to expectant teenage mothers if it were not for community 
services contributed by agencies such as those mentioned above, and 
others. The cost per pupil would be one which the district could not 
afford under the present State reimbursement program. Some large dis- 
tricts, therefore, are taking those extra steps to provide the best 
possible education for their handicapped, by working closely with other 
public and private agencies. They recognize that school districts alone 
cannot finance all the components of a comprehensive orogram for the 
handicapped. Shared responsibility and combined cooperation is a req- 
uisite to the maximum success of a program. 

A Major Concern 

Another major issue is the labeling, classification, and categoci^ation 
of handicapped children and youth. 

At a recent conference on "Special Education and the Cities," this issue 
was discussed in depth by the participants. The conference was jointly 
sponsored by the Leadership Traiaing Institute/ Special Education, the 
National Center for Improvement of Educational Systems, and the Bure.au of 
Education for the Handicapped of HSOE. Those invited were: 

1. Special Education administrators from the 23 member cities of the 
Council of the Great City Schools. 
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2, State Directors of Special Education fron the 18 states represented by 
these cities. 

3t Deans of Schools of Education or Chairmen of the Special Education 
Departments from the largest teacher training Institutions In close 
proximity to these cities. 

4t Representatives from TREND* Urban/Rural and Educational Leadership 
programs of NCIES, 

5. Officers from USOE*s Bureau of Education for the Handicapped. 

The Conference evolved out of shared concern for the present critical needs 
In special education » created In part by new Federal court decisions man** 
dating massive and rapid transformation of special education programs^ and 
through new legislation emerging In a number of States. 

Leslie Brlnegar^ /\ssoclate Superintendent and Chief of the Division of Spe- 
cial Education In the California Department of Education » reflected upon 
the problems of labeling and categorizing exceptional children and posed an 
approach to a solution: 

Through definitions » labels and classifications » exceptional 
pupils were brought to the attention of legislature and school 
personnel. Resources then were focused for their education. 
Classification permitted a controlled development of special 
education. Eligibility standards required a stud^ of the 
needs of specific types of Individuality » directed that such In- 
dividuals* education be provided In appropriate settings and 
under teachers trained la specific philosophies and techniques. 

The classification system has been constructed by an additive 
process but has not sufficiently changed as program development 
has been refined. An important current trend is the removal 
of labels from handicapped children in the school system. At 
present under monc State laws^ it is necessary to categorize 
children in order to provide needed special education services* 
It should not be necessary to place a stigmatizing label on 
these children in order for them to receive equal education op- 
portunities. 

Lavs should relate only to exceptional individuals.*' Present 
classifications (physically handicapped^ mentally retarded ^ 
educationally handicapped ^ etc.) should not be used to separat'i 
funding and legal requirements. Laws should provide the oppor- 
tunities for any exceptional individual to benefit from appro- 
priate services regardless of exceptionality. Thus^ only a 
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single legal classification should be necessary to cover all 
exceptional individuals. Exceptional individuals should be 
defined in educational terms. 



A sub-classification system which emphasizes program servi- 
ces primarily and child categories secondarily should be 
retained since information regarding numbers, program loca-- 
tion, progress by type of exceptionality is needed for plan- 
ning, data, and reporting purposes. An important difference 
between the current system and the sub-classification proposed 
is an emphasis upon programs, not pupils. In order to qualify 
for special education services a child need only be identified 
as exceptional; he tlien may be placed in any program appro- 
i)riate to liis needs. 

A funding system which protects the integrity of "categorical 
purposing and which permits a variety of services without la- 
beling. of pupils appears to be not only desirable but attain- 
able at this period in the evaluation of special education ser- 
vices for exceptional children. 

Mr. Brinegar raised some provocative questions which all who have concern for 
the handicapped would do well to consider: 

1. Should special education programs be operated from the base of a single 
legal classification and can the special purpose funding required be 
maintained without loss? 

2. Should program components (i.e., special purpose grouping, resource 
services, special classes) be operated on a fully f :oe and flexible 
basis to all( non-categorization (or) categorization as determined 
locally? 

3. Should the special education classification system relate primarily 
to program components or services rather than to classes, groups, 
categories or types of children? 

4. Is the delivery system sufficiently capable (i.e., are sophisticated 
programmers and cUnical teachers available in quantity) to effective- 
ly handle a completely free and flexible system which at the same 
time will assure, within each State, a good education for all excep- 
tional children? 

Decategorization Not enough 

Eliminating labels and categories for the handicapped without individualizing 
instruction will benefit no one except those who are conscience-stricken by 
the use of classification systems, warns Ernest Willenberg, Assistant Super- 
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intendent of the Special Education Divisions for the Los Angeles United 
School District. Referring to the explosion of handicapped pupils in 
large cities and his concern about the lack of proper programing con-* 
treated to the sudden over-concern about labeling, Dr. Willenberg stated 
at the conference: 

It Is no longer sufficient merely to make provisions 
for the handicapped by reinstitutionalizlng programs 
around their diagnostic labels. Separate special day 
schools, centers and classes have been Indicted as of- 
fending arrangements responsible for further retarding 
and dehumanizing certain children whose prospects would 
be much brighter in the environment of the "normal" 
pupil population, ilie clarion cry has become **Deca* 
tegorize, Declassify, Desegregate— Mainstream! 

Since labeling, categorization and grouping of pupils 
around diagnostic classifications has become associa- 
ted with personal devaluation, low motivation, and 
poor achievement, it is contended that such terminology 
and grouping of pupils for service tends to thwart the 
basic goal of special education In the local public 
school. Instead of fostering the inherent worth and 
dignity of the exceptional individual, the system tends 
to memorialize his exceptionality. The remedy sought — 
*'Ma ins t reaming*' — is represented to have sitrilar values 
for the handicapped as Integration** is represented to 
have with various racial and ethnic groups. While 
there Is a consensus that the negative labels, posit.We 
images do not necessarily flow, some would point out 
that many of the social and educational problems of 
deafness are associated with the deaf no matter how one 
deals with the labels, llie same could be said of the 
blind, mentally retarded and other exceptional indivi- 
duals. It would be argued that the essential task is 
proper classification and programming rather than de- 
classification; and raainstrearaing a» a total solution 
tends to o/ersimplify and, in the final analysis, glaze 
over the complexity of individualizing instruction from 
a broad array of educational strategies. 

After one disposes of all the shibboleths, the catch 
phrases and sloj;ans, the problem of the exceptional 
individual in the local school system is to individual- 
ize his instruction in such a manner as to enable him 
to achieve his potential, whatever that may be, within an environ- 
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ment that fosters undereitandlng and acceptance of the con- 
cept of the worth and dignity of the human IndlvlduaJ , 
without qualification because of race, ceed, religion, 
national origin, culture, financial status, social, phy- 
sical, emotional, or IntellecCual condition. In our 
search for answers it is well to know first of all what 
the problt^m is before prescribing the solution. It may 
be that the ultimate goal for each exceptional individual 
will be obtained from the array of solutions applicable 
to all children. 

Ability vs. Disability 

Fortunately, there is a movement afoot to stress the child's ability rather 
than his disability. Children are certainly more alike than they are dif- 
ferent from oni another. Most handicapped pupils have the same needs, de- 
sires, expectations as do so-called normal children. The proposal to 
mainstream children is really one designed to treat children as they are^- 
very similar to one another with minor, not major deviations from one ano- 
ther. \4^y, then, stigmatize a child in an effort to help him in an area 
where he needs assistance whether it be physical therapy, academic assist- 
ance, or social maturation? Some may need programs slightly different from 
others. Some may need special assistance from the classroom teacher while 
others may need special assistance from "specialists." But, as surely as 
children need special assistance and/or training, most certainly do ttie 
teachers with whom they come in contact. This then is another major issue 
and concern of administrators of special education in large city school dis 
tricts. 'i*he problem was crystallized by Charles Meisgeier, Assistant Super 
intendent in charge of Special Services and Program Development of the 
Houston Independent School District. Dr. Meisgeier has stated: 

Wit! n the past two or three years, the institutions of 
higher education and State and local educational agencies 
have been struggling with the problem of providing ade- 
quate training opportunities and models to support and 
assist in the implementation of new designs for special 
education. But the problem is extremely complex and 
the emerging designs are creating training problems and 
demands for change that place great stress on all three 
systems. One factor seems clear: the emerging designs 
are requiring a whole new series of cooperative ventures 
among personnel of all three systems. 

The problem would be difficult enough for special educa- 
tion to make internal changes; however, the emerging 
designs for delivery of special education services are 
part of a refashioning of the total educational system 
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and thus must involve the total educational system* 

The changing environment of the schools is creating new inter*-* 
face problems for both special and regular education. Line-* 
staff responsibilities are becoming clouded. ik>th regular and 
special education are looking at the generic competencies that 
teachers need to possess in new ways. Mo longer is the train- 
ing of teachers or special personnel clearly the responsibility 
of one group or the other. Territories are being invaded. 
Both regular and special education are looking at the generic 
and special skills that teachers should have and who will tral 
them. The changing role of teacher from being confined to a 
self-contained class to participating on teams » from the role 
of dispenser of information to facilitator or advisor has 
created new interfacing problems. 

Retraining Necessary 

If» however » teachers are to be trained to consider all pupils as unique in- 
dividuals and not fitting certain categories » training institutions must look 
at program offerings and sequences. At the conference on "Special Education 
and the Cities" Patrick 0* Donnelly Chairman of the Department of Special Edu- 
cation at San Franscisco State University » stressed the responsibility of uni- 
versities in developing different models of training. 

If the univeisit/ is now to develop more generlcally trained 
personnel » we must find and define a different base around 
which our departments and programs can be organized. 

1. Competencies needed by teachers in noncategorical programs 
must be identified. 

2. Common educational needs of exceptional cnildren must be 
specified and instructional strategies for meeting these 
needs must be developed. 

3. Teacher educators must develop more broadly based expert- 
ise and concentrations. Instructionally related groupings of 
faculty (program planning » instructional technology » evaluation » 
etc.) is one alternative to the present division of labor by 
category of handicaps. 

4. Institutions of higher education must assist State and 
local educational agencies in defining **low incidence** cate- 
gories and in upgrading services to these children. The needs 
of all exceptional children cannot be met in generic programs. 
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5. Universities must insist that States develop certifi- 
cation patterns which provide for teachers who are prepared 
for generic programs as well as for specialized teachers 
who are prepared for instructional roles in "low incidence" 
programs . 

6. Departments of Special Education must work with local 
educational agencies toward the development of practica 
which meet the needs of students preparing for work with 
generically structured programs. Existing patterns for 
practica generally fail to provide adequate breadth or 
depth to meet the needs of teachers assigned to generic 
programs . 

Some questions raised by Dr. O'Donnell were: 

1. IVhat competencies, if any, are needed by all students preparing for 
careers in special education? 

2. How can present university faculty be retooled to function in emerging 
generic programs? 

3. To what degree must university graduate programs be coordinated with 
existing State certification requirements? 

Obviously, as Dr. Meisgeier has inferred, large districts cannot wait fok 
teacher training institutions to retool if the districts are to meet the 
needs of children with learning disabilities. Retraining of staff must 
begin immediately. The school districts must work with the training insti- 
tutions to effect change on the campus as well as In the classroom. Some 
districts are using new approaches today — more will tomorrow. 

San Francisco has been working with regular and special education staffs in 
approximately twenty-five of its elementary schools and three of its junior 
high schools during the past two years. Most general educators are very ex- 
cited about the prospect of meeting more of the nt ads of most of fheit pupils. 
They find that "marginally handicapped" children are just that—children 
with slight learning deficits who need special understanding and special as- 
sistance which they can provide 

Special educators too have found their talents can be expanded to service 
maay more pupils than those hitherto segregated from others in the building. 
They have also been included in the mainstream of the faculty by being of 
assistance to other teachers on the staff and sharing technological and/or 
resource materials. Both groups of teachers have found that one of the pri- 
mary barriers to equal educational opportunities for all children was an 
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attltudinal obstacle. As we overcome this and some procedural obstacles 
in serving children, society will be the beneficiary. 

We miglit do well to reflect upon a medical doctor's theory of education. 
Herman Frankel, Director of tlie North Prescriptive Education Program in 
Portland (Oregon) Public Schools, recently stated: 

fo me, education is never neutral. It either serves to 
make people more human, by better enabling them to reflect 
and act upon their world in order ♦'o transform it, or it 
domesticates them, makes them less human, by teaching them 
that they are objects to be known and acted upon, but not 
Subjects who can reflect upon and shape their own lives. 
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